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PREFAC E 
‘the EDITOR; 


eae WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE — 


‘Grecian Method of Hare-hunting. | 
i on. ae 


( Frm XENOPHON. 


m¢é, many years ago, by aGen- 
. = tleman, equally converfant with 
the ftudy of Natural Tiftory and the Di- | 
_verfions of the Field, as a fingular Curi- 
ofity, which had accidentally fallen into 


ae following ; Rhys were given te 


his. hands. Having {hewn them to moft iy - 


of my | Porting F riends, i found them _ 
a very 


r Wery defirous of 


woe 


having ‘copies 5 and ima 


i. 4 Nn : | i 2. ae hy ee 
_ gining, as they give ar account oFavery 
popular and manly amufement, and in- 


vettigate its nature and principles, many 
other Lovers of the Chace may be pleafed 
with them, I am induced to lay them 
before the Public in this manner. 


J know the literary and fpeculative part, 
of Mankind are apt to confider thefe kind | 


of country diverfions in a contemptible 


light; and, perhaps, they may be in- 
clined to defpife any perfon who fall de- 
vote his time to the writing, Of even the 


reading, of a fingle page on a fubject 


_ which they may think only deferving the 


attention of Grooms, Country Squires, 
and Dog-boys. But ‘this opinion is by _ 
no means founded on reafon. 


A healthy frame of body is to the full 
as neceflary for our happinels as a found 
difpofition of mind. The Roman Satirilt 


joins 


them ‘together in fis pte and, 


tainable without the former. Now to 
gain this in a compleat. manner, more 
exercife is certainly requifite than the 
tafked Hour of walking or riding, which 
the Man of Literature or Bufinefs with 
| difficulty perfuades himfelf to fnatch 
from his favorite employments. This 
| may, indeed, juft fuffice to keep off the 
_ + dreadful confequences which muft int 
__ evitably attend an entirely {edentary life; 
: but will never give that ftate of robuft, 
and if you will, of rude health, which 


no one who ever enjoyed will ever affect 
to defpife; Hee * 


3 
; om Bendes tho’ the Middietecd aud thie 
a, Phleematic may: prevail on themfelves to 
take thefe regular airings, the Young 
and the Sanguine muft have fome aétive 
enjoyment to call them forth ; for they 
ever will quit the mot tAdine: or even 
| Vicious purfuit, that engages 


a 2 


their atten- | 
tion 


deed; the latter is never perfettly at- 


bei 


 @he field. 


But rural diverfions, when followed 


in a liberal manner, (for I do not with 


to renew the almoft extinguifhed breed 
of mere hunting ’Squires,) are parti- 


cularly ufeful in this ifland, where, 


from the nature of our government, no 
man can be of confequence without 
{pending a large portion of his time in the 


country, and every additional inducement 


to this mode of life is an additional fecue 
_ Fity to our freedom and independence *. - 
- I much queftion whether our morals, or 


even our manners, are greatly improved 


* With all due defference to modern Patriotifm, T. 


humbly conceive it impoffible for him, who is not indi. 
‘vidually free and independent, to be politically fo, and 
individual freedom and independence never yet fell to the 
lot of extravagance, luxury, and diffipation. 


by Lempties our 
Sanity ieee to ll me erebrpoliy, or . 
the large provincial towns; and whether “ 
‘the manly chara¢ter that once diftin. — 
-guithed the Englifhman has not fuffered 
~ more on the fide of firmnefs and inte~ a 
~ grity, than it has gained on that @F == 
/politenefs and elegance, by facrificing the a 
‘Tough fports of the Field to the fofter , 


amufements of the Affembly and Card a 
| ‘Table. phe | ae. 


Wh 


y know the awh which are in force in ee : 
_preferve thofe Animals which are the a a 
objects of this diverfion, are feverely eee 
_ attacked by the {entimental Novel Writers _ 
’ of the prefent time. Writers who, with- 
out invention, humour, or real know- | 
‘edge of mankind, dref up fome impro-_ 
bable tale with affected maxims Of fine 
feeling, and exquifite fenfibility, and — 
: ae  endea= — 


; Pe Se 


endeavour to weaken the hearts, enflame 


the paffions, and miflead the underftand- 
ings of the rifing generation. Thefe 
abound with horrid ftories of the young 
and ingenuous” Peafant torn from his 
weeping Parents, and his diftracted 
Bride, and either hurried into a loathfome 
dungeon, or banifhed to an unhealthy 
climate, only for the murder of a Hare 
or a Partridge. But I will venture to. 
fay, there is hardly a Day-laborer in the | 
kingdom that may not, in a reafonable 
manner, be indulged with the ufe of 
thefe animals by a proper application ; 
and if he is fond of the diverfion they 
“afford, and chufes to be idly bufy rather 
than induftrioufly fo, he may perfectly 
fatisfy himfelf by attending the Hounds 
or Greyhounds of the Squire, oF affifting 
the Game-keeper with his gun. But 


oo that Laws fhould be made to prevent the 


man, whofe family depends entirely on 
his. 


labor fur Revvott, from. quitting his 
il, his plough, or his fpade, to range _ 
the woods for the deftruction of animals, 
which afford a noble and manly diverfion 


to their Proprietor, I can conceive no 
more inconfiftent with juftice, than that 
he fhould be prevented from entering the 


equally common in a ftate of nature, fo 


equally appropriated in a ftate of civil 
 fociety. And I appeal to any perfon 
| really converfant in thefe kind of facts, 
if he knows a fingle inftance of one of — 
thofe men, commonly called. Poachers, 
whofe profeffion is a violation of tthe 


they are ever executed with any feverity, | 
_ whofe character and fufferings coulden- _ 
: title him to a tear, even from that moft 
: i fenti- ue 


orchard or the hen-rooft. As the beafts A 
of the foreft and the fruits of the foil are. . 


I fee no reafon why. they may not wey 


Game Laws, and againft whom alone : i 


_ fentimental of all fentimental Heroes al i 


he dita of Feeling himfelf. 
While I am thus ays the gene- 


ral principle of our Game Laws, I do 
not mean to ftand forth as their Champion 
 inevery refpect; they want great alteration 
as to the objects both of their penalties +} 
and exemptions, and I am happy to learn 


_ from every refpectable information that 


they are foon likely to receive it from 
the wifdom and authority of Parliament. 


* This Gentleman, drawn as a pattern of peculiar 


milkinefs of difpofition, is betrayed once into the following 
bitter imprecations : 

<¢ Curfes on his narrow heart, that could violate @ 
‘* right fo facred. Heaven blait the wretch ! 

‘¢ And from his derogate body never {pring 
<¢ A babe to honor him! 

‘And what are the facred rights whofe cruel violation 
has drawn fuch heavy curfes from fo mild a bofom? Why 
the Squire of the parifh ‘* pulled down an old cottage, 
‘< that had been a fchool, to open his profpedct ;’” and 

«* plowed up a green where the boys afed to play, becaufe 
‘* they hurt the fence on the other fide of it.” 

+ That a man of one hundred pounds a year may de- 
 ftroy the Game with impunity on any one’s land, and that 
a perfon of ninety-nine fhall be liable to pay five pounds 
for killing a Hare on his own, is a foleci{m too evident to 
need a comment. 


But 


it Adere: are bottler pe los es fife a a 
ages I am very defirous of obtaining, 
that may be inclined to look with difdain — 
‘ona Work that treats chiefly of Hare- 
hunting, and feems to give it the prefer- 
ence to all the diverfions of the fame © 
kind. I mean the noble fraternity of Fox- 
hunters. Asa Sportiman, I would care- 
fully deprecate the refentment of fo re-- 
fpectable a body, nor prefume to defend i 
_ the Author of the following Letters, in 
: queftioning the allowed fuperiority of 
Fox-hunting over the humbler fports of 
of the Hare-chafe. But, as the Author 
of the firft of thefe Treatifes juftly ob- — 
ferves, in many inftances the various — 
kinds of hunting are clofely connected, : 
and whatever be the game purfued, every : 
-Huntfman jis equally interefted in the 
breeding and education of the Hound, — 
the nature of the fcent, and the general 
rules of the chace. And, perhaps, both — 
the Active and the Literary may pay fom, | 
| : b iy diffe. 


eee wn fe 


| xiv > 


difference to opinions backed by the dattios oe 
rity “of fo refpectable a name as that of 
Xenophon, who did not difdain to write 
a Treatife on Hunting. Though he con< 


fiders that exercife as a proper fchool for 
forming the warrior, he evidently gives 


the preference to Hare-hunting. Speaking | 
of the Hare, he avows his attachment to 
the pleafure of hunting her in thefe 


firong expreflions, which are yet ftronger 
in the original*. This animal is fo plea» 


fing, that who-ever fees it, either trailed, or 
found, or purfued, or taken, Sorgets every : 


thing elfe that he is moft attached to. 


I have been, indeed, aftonithed in 
reading the Cynegeticos of Kenophon, to 


* See the Greek motto in the title page. Mr. Somer- 
ville bears the fame teftimony in favor of Hare-hunting, 
when he particularly applies the following lines to the en- 
thufiafm of that {port: : 
oe Where are their forrows, difappointments, wrongs, 

ee Vexations, ficknefs, cares? All, allare gone, 

* And with the pas winds lag far behind, 


find 


: d He, accurate kcal that great 
hen had of the nature of the Hare, and - 
the method of hunting her, and to 
obferve one of the fineft Writers, the 
braveft Soldiers, the ableft Politicians, 
the wifeft Philofophers, and the moft 
virtuous Citizens of antiquity, fo inti- 
mately acquainted with all the niceties 
and difficulties of purfuing this little - 
animal, and defcribing them with a pre- 
_cifion, that would not difgrace the oldeft 
_ Sportfman of Great Britain, who never 
had any other idea interfere to perplex 
his refearches. 


As I think no tranflation of Xenophon’s _ 
-Treatife on Hunting has appeared in our | 
danguage, the Reader may not be dit 
_ pleafed to fee that part of it which bears 
an immediate relation to the fubject of 
‘thefe Eflays. I fhall, therefore, lay be- 
fore him a Defcription of the Greek 
: A 2 "manner 


r i le ae a ¥) ae ea ti Gis ene my LBL ast |e TEE ONE FOR pee ea Bee ESE Coe eed ee al BRN 


is Y Pavia 
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manner of Hareshuinting * ont ated 
from that Writer, which I am the more _ 
induced to, as it will confute the afler- 
tion of Mr. Somerville, in his Preface to 
the Coace: that the Antients bad no notion 
of purfuing wild beafis by the feent only. I 
readily agree with him, that they bad no 
idea of a regular and well difciplined pack of 
Hounds; but though, as + he and his 
jearned Friend remark ; Oppian defcribes 
a particular fort of Dog, which he calls 
Kowees, as finding the Game only, and 
following the fcent no farther than the 
Hlare’s feat; and fays, that after he has — 
- ftarted her, the is purfued by the fight ; 
yet this extract from Xenophon will 
fhew, that much earlier than the time of 


_ * Some quotations from: Xenophon’s Cynegeticos, the 
Reader wil! find in the notes on the fubfequent Eflays, 


+ See the Preface to Somerville’s Chace. 


Oppian, oe 


Mippian, they. not bis . trailed. to the | 
Hare by the fcent, but abjolutely de+ 
_ pended on that alone to purfue her flight 
in cafe fhe efcaped the nets; for the 
death of the Game being the chief object 
of the chace in the woody and moun- 
-' tainous regions of Greece, it muft be 
acknowledged that Xenophon advifes 
means to accomplifh that end, which 
would fubjeét him to the appellation of 
Poacher.from the modern fair Sportfman. 
The evidence of + Arrian confirms this, 


* Xenophon particularly diftinguifhes the trail of the” 
_ Hare, from the {cent fhe leaves when running, the firft he 
calls 2 evvaia, the laft Dpoyesia : 

+ Arrian was a military Officer under the Emperor 
Hadrian, being a follower of Epi&tetus, as Xenophon was 
of Socrates, he was fond of comparing him¢elf to the illu- 
firious Athenian, writing on the fame fubjects, and calling 
himfelf,with no {mall degree of prefumption, the Second Xeno- 

phon. He wrote a Treatife on Hunting, intended as a 
fupplement to that of Xenophon, and which is in fact an 
account of the method of ‘courfing ufed in his time, in 
which he fays, ‘* Xenophon, the fon of Gryllus, has given 
** an account of ‘Hunting, particularly of Siam 
' €© and the ufe of that exercife to the art of war, but as he — 
has taken no notice of Greyhounds, which were not then 
** known in Greece, I hall fupply that deficiency.” 


. 


ce 


and. 


(mi) 


_ and proves that, in the time of Xenophon, — 
Greyhounds were not known in Greece. _ 


Xenophon, after giving an account of 


the nature of the fcent, particularly the 
trail, a defcription of the Hare, and her 
manner of fetting, with directions how 
to pitch the toils proceeds thus : 


<The *Huntfman fhould go outina. 
‘light carelefs drefs, and fhod in the 
‘‘ fame manner, with a pole in his hand, 
« the man who carries the nets following 
«him, and fhould proceed with filence, 
“left the Hare being near fhould hear 
“< him and fteal away from her feat. 


wid The Dogs being brought to the 
wood, each tied feparately that they 
<¢ may eafily be let flip, the nets pitched, 


_« and aman placed at them to watch, the 


* Komyerng, both the meaning of the expreflion, and. 
the defcription of the employment, exactly cosrefpond with 
the modern word Huntiman. : 

| « Huntl- 


RS op abasic ented Gia a ae PE NED a, ie ae - 
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* Wistinsh himfelf taking the Dogs 


‘with him goes in fearch of the Game.’ 


ih 


“ Then vowing a part of his {poils to 


* Apollo and Diana, the Huntrefs, he 
* fhould loofe that of his Dogs which 
“has the fineft nofe, if in the winter 
“about fun rifing, in the fummer before’ 
et day- break, and in the other feafons. 


Ss * between thofe hours. 


Us 


To a the trail-of the Hare the 


* Dogs fhould be drawn from the cule 


*< tivated fields * upwards; but thofe that 


“do not frequent cultivated places mutt 


“be tried for in meadows, and marfhes, 
ayy ftreams, on rocks, or in woods, and 


** when fhe is moved there fhould be no 


** fhouting, left the Dogs, being too eager, 


_ * fhould with difficulty be ie to find 
“the feent. 


t 
* i. e. towards the mountains ; 3 as we now bys to hit the, 
Hare from the corn or turnip field, where fhe fed into 
-fubbles, heaths, or covers, 


ii kee. ee Sean ee ee 
as xX sy oO 

«If the Dog pricks the trail, out, ‘dia 
hits it of ftraight forwards, he fhould 
« flip another, and as thefe perfitt 3 in the 
trail, he fhould loofe the reft one after 
“ the other, but without great intervais, 
- and thould follow himflf, but not too 


 clofely, encouraging the Dogs by their” : 


“names, but not vehemently, leatt they 


« fhould: be too eager before the proper 
a time. 


f 


«¢ They keep running on with joy et 
« fpirit, inveftigating the trail through. 
‘© every turn, now in circles, now ftraight 
“ forward, now obliquely, through thick 
’ « and thin, places known, and unknown, 
ve paffing each other by turns, moving 
« their tails, erecting their ears, and their 
“ eyes darting fire. When they are near 
« the Hare they difcover it to the Huntf- 
‘“man, by fhaking violently, not only 
their tails, but their whole bodies by 
a “ rufhing on in.a warlike manner, by 
: trying 


<¢rying to > wae each athes in fpeeay 
by running eagerly together, by now 
“ crouding clofe, and then difperfing, 
“and again rufhing on, till at laft they 
* come to the feat of the Bares and run 
‘in upon her. : 

“She immediately leaps up and fies, 
the Dogs purfuing her in full cry, 
© thofe who follow * chearing the Dogs, 

‘and the Huntfman wrapping his coat 
‘round his arm, and taking his pole, 
fhould alfo follow, taking care to keep 
‘ behind the Hare, and not to ‘head her, 

“which is + unfportfman like. The 
‘Hare runing off and being foon out 
of fight, generally comes back to the 
' place where fhe was. firft ftarted; The 
: ‘Huntfman fhould call to the perfon 

4, at the nets to be attentive, and he 


Here, and in feveral other places, Xenophon ufes the 
ng language of Greece, which very much refembles 
yhat we ufe on the fame occafion. © 

: Arreigon a i ah 


c. indicates _ 


‘a 


Ao mee, ) 
*¢ indicates whether the Hare is taken or 
‘not, If the is taken in the firft ring, © 
“the Dogs are called off and they try for 
‘another, but if not, they follow them 
** as fwiftly as poflible, and do not give 
« her up, but perfevere diligently. 


« And if they meet with them again 
« during the chace, the Huntfman fhould 
‘encourage them with his voice, but if 
«< they are got very forward, fo that he 
«© isnot able to keep up with them, but 
«© is thrown out, and can neither per- 
*¢ ceive them near him, nor hear them 
** open, nor fee them running by the 
« fcent; he fhould, {till keeping on, en- 
<< quire of whoever he happens to meet. 
«if they have feen the Dogs. And when 
‘he finds them out, if they are on the 
“ {cent, he fhould come up to them and 
*€ encourage them, calling each Dog by 
*‘ his name as often as poffible, and 
* changing the tone of his voice to 


«© harth, 


. die GA . ge ie : 
“the Hare has made her courfe among’ 
the mountains: When he finds they 
‘have over run the fcent, he thould 
‘hollow the Dogs back, and when he 
has brought them to it again he fhould 
‘draw them round, making many 
‘circles, and if the {cent is very weak, 

‘ he fhould particularly obferve the nets-., 

“and bring the Dogs to them, chearing 


4 
Ae 


® The literal cranflation i is, “Ifthe chace fhiould sien, 
to be i in the mountains, he fhould add, befides His ufual 
encouragements, That's cood Dogs !--+That’s good Dogs Pp 


ing language of Greece, a continuation of nets, by 
1 the woods were furrounded; the ufe of trying 
them when the Hounds were at fault, was to find 


ae xxiv } 
and encouraging them, till they hit it, 
“ off again. : | 


“© When the fcent is very ftrong they 
“poe upon it, leaping, crouding to-. 
« gether, and ftooping down, fignifying 
<< it in this manner, by well known figns ~— 
«they purfue very fwiftly, but while 
“ they thus perfift in the {cent clofe to 
«each other the Huntfman. muft re- 
“ (train himfelf and net follow the Dogs 
“too near, left through emulation they 
“ fhould over run the {cent. When they 
“come near the Hare, and difcover it 
“ plainly to the Huntfman, he fhould be ~ 
«very careful that, through fear of the 
“Dogs, fhe does not fieal off before 
‘he comes up; while they, fhaking their 
“tails, joftling one againft the other, 

\  € fpringing up often, doubling their 
«tongues, and lifting up their heads 
< towards the Huntfman, difcover that 
“they themfelves are certain of the 

Ge | {cent, 


ae i eoy* oe a 

«fcent, and at laft ftart the Hare, and 
‘ purfue her in full ery, Phen the 
© perfon who {tands at the nets gives _ 
“a particular hollow, to fignify whe- 
“ther the falls into them, or efcapes 
“by going beyond them, or turning ‘ 
“fhort. If fhe is taken they try for 
“another, if not they continue to pur- a 
fue her, following the inftructions oF 
“* already given. ‘ 


4 


of But when the Dogs are tired with ve 
“running, and it begins to be late in 
“the day, it will be neceflary for the 
« Huntfman himfelf to look for the : 
« Hare, when fhe is nearly run down; © 
and he muft leave nothing unexplored 
«that the earth produces, left he fhould 
 mifs of her, for the animal will lie 
» “very ,clafe and not get up, both from : 
“fear and fatigue. And he fhould | 
‘s bring the Dogs forward, encouraging 
: We ‘ the 


c¢ 


Cay 


( xwvi ) 
the timid ones much, the eager ones 
* little, and thofe between thefe ex- 


“tremes moderately, till they either 
‘¢ kill her by overtaking her, or drive 


*¢ her into the nets. © 


«After this he ought to take down 
* the nets, and calling off the Dogs give - 
* over the fport; f{taying fomewhere du- 
*¢ ring the heat of the day in fummer, left 


© the feet of the Dogs fhould be fcorched 
& by the way.” | 


From this extract it plainly appears. 
that the Greeks purfued the Hare by the 
foot after fhe was ftarted, and fometimes 
fairly hunted her down in that manner 
when fhe efcaped the nets. Many of the 


‘inftru€tions given by Xenophon may be 


applied to the modern chace, and there 
will be found a great refemblance be- 


~ tween fome of his rules and thofe of the : 


following Effays, efpecially the Letters. 
| | “My 


Line ieiacon, or ake any ob ers 
vations of my own, except in the notes 


a 
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$$4e BOVE all things the - {cent 
& * & has ever been my admiration. 
FFF The bulk, fize, figure, and other 
accidents or qualities of thefe parts or 
portions of matter that difcharge them~ 
{elves from the bodies of thefe Beafts 
of Game, are fubjects much fitter for the 
experiments and learned defcants of a 
Philofopher, than a fimple Huntf{man. 


mA . Whether they are to be confidered as an 
extraneous frock or treafure of odorife- 


 rous particles given them by Divine 


oe wifdom, for the very purpofe of hunt- 
a) me! Whether they are proper iden- 


B tical 


a) 


tical parts of the animal’s body, that 


continually ferment and perfpire from © 


it? Whether thefe exhalations are from 
the breath of her lungs, or through the 
fkin of her whole body? are aueftions 
alfo that deferve the fubtlety of a Vir- 
tuofo. But fuch obfervations as long 
: experience has fuggefted to me, I fhall, 
in the plaineft manner I am able, lay 
before my Readers. 

That thefe particles are inconceivably 
{mall, is, I think, manifeft from their 
vaft numbers. I have taken hundreds 
_ of Hares, after a chace of two, three, 
- four, or five hours, and could never 
perceive the leaft difference in bulk or 
weight, from thofe I have feized or fnapt 
in their forms: Nor could I ever learn 
from Gentlemen, who have hunted 
bafket Hares, that they could difcover 
any vifible wafte in their bodies, any 
farther than may be fuppofed to be the 
effect of difcharging their Be CX~ 
erements, | 

But 


Ca7 
But fuppofing an abatement of two 
or three grains, or drams, after fo long 
a fatigue; yet how minute and almoft 
infinite muft be the divifion of fo {mall 
a quantity of matter, when it affords 
a fhare to fo many couple of Dogs, for 
eight, ten, or twelve miles fucceflively. 
-Deduéting, at the fame time, the much 
greater numbers of thefe particles that — 
are loft in the ground, diffipated in the 
air, extinguifhed and obfcured by the 
foetid perfpirations of the Dogs, and 
other animals, or by the very fumes 
and exhalations of the earth itfelf. 
That thefe particles are fubject to fuch 
diffipation or corruption, every Sport{- 
man knows; for as none of them will 
retain their odour after a certain pro- 
portionable time, fo it is daily evident 
that this time of their duration is very 


obnoxious to the viciffitudes of the 


weather; that the fcent of the animal 
‘(as well as her more folid flefh) will 
lofe its fweetnefs, fooner or later, ac- 
cording to the difpofition of the am- 
| B 2 _ bient 


en 


ee | 
bient air. I have frequently heard the 
good Houfewives complain, that againft 
rain or thunder, their milk will turn, 
and their larders taint; and I have as 
often perceived that, a ftorm approach- 


ing, the fcent will, in a moment, change 


and vanifh. Nor is the fuddennefs of 
fuch alteration the leaft wonder, if we 


take into confideration the fmallnefs of © 


the particles, The fame efficient caufe 


may penetrate and corrupt thefe minute | 


corpufcles in the twinkling of an eye, 
which requires an hour or a day to 
operate on bodies of greater bulk and 


fubftance; as the fame fire, or aqua~ 


fortis, will diffolve the filings of fteel 
in. an inftant, though a pound lump of 
that fame metal is fo long able to refift 
their violence. That thefe particles of 
{cent are of an equal (exactly equal) 
{pecific gravity with the particles of the 


air, is demonftrated by the falling and 


rifing of them in juft proportion to it. 
I have often {miled at hafty Huntfmen, 
to hear them rating and curfing their 

; dogs 


= 
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dogs (that yefterday were the beft in 


_ England) for galloping and ftaring, 


with their nofes in the air, as if their 


game was flown; for often does it 


happen that it is in vain for them to 
feek after the fcent in any other place, 
the increafing weight of that fluid ele- 
ment having wafted it over their heads. 
Though even at fuch a feafon, after 
the firft mettle and fury of the cry is 
fomething abated, the more fteady 
Beagles may make a fhift to pick it out 
by the particles left by the brush of her 
feet, efpecially if there be not a ftrong, 
drying, exhaling wind to hurry thefe 
away after the reft. This often hap- 
pens in a calm, gentle, fteady froft, 
when, as I conceive, the purity, cold- 
nefs, or perhaps the nitre of the air, 
ferves to fix and preferve the few re- 
maining particles, that they do not 
eafily corrupt. At another feafon, 
when the air is light, or growing 
lighter, the fcent mutt proportionably 


be falling or finking, and then every 


Dog, 


Le 

Dog, though in the height of his 
courage, he pufhes forwards, yet 1s 
forced to come back again and again, 
and cannot make any fure advances, 
but with his nofe in the ground. When 
circumftances are thus, (if there be 
not a ftorm of thunder impending to 
corrupt the fcent, as I faid before) © 
you may expect the moft curious and 
lafting fport; Pufs having then a fair 
opportunity to fhew her wiles, and 
every old or flow Dog to come in for 
his fhare, to difplay his experience, the 
fabtilty of his judgment, and the ten- 
dernefs of his noftrils. The moft ter- 
rible day for the Hare is, when the air 
is in its mean gravity, or equilibrio, 
tolerable moift, but inclining to grow 


drier, and fanned with the gentle - 


breezes of the zephyrs: The moderate 
gravity buoys up the fcent as high as — 
the Dog’s breaft; the veficles of moifture 
ferve as fo many canals, or vehicles, to - 
carry the effluvia into their nofes; and 
the gentle fannings help, in fuch wife, 

. : | to 


con 


: to fpread and diffipate them, that evel 


Hound, even at eight or ten paces 
diftant, efpecially on the windy fide, 
ey have his portion. — 

I advife all Gentlemen who delight 


in hunting, to provide themfelves ak | 


a barometer, or weather glafs; I am 


forry to fay, that this inftrument, though 


a fine invention, is ftill imperfectly 


underftood by the Philofopher, 2s well 


as the Farmer, and the index generally 
annexed to it, of rain, fair, fettled 


fair, &c. are impertinent and delufive. 
If the gravity of the air is the caufe of 
drought, the latter fhould be in pro- 


portionate degrees with the former; 


and yet we fee the fudden, or extraor-_ 


dinary rifing of the mercury, a fure 


-prognoftick of an approaching change: 
We fee it often continue to fall after 
the rain is over, and we may generally 
- obferve the moft fettled fair, and the 
-greateft rains, both happen when it is 
in a moderate height. By the accounts - 


Thave kept, the mercury is commonly 
at 


i 
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at the higheft marks in dull cloudy — 
weather, yet does it often fall a great 
deal fafter before a few drops or a dry 
mift, than an impetuous rain; and 
even continue to do fo after a hard rain 
is over: And what is more common 
than to fee it defcend many days toge- 
ther, to the terror of the Hufbandman, 
in hay or corn harveft; when the con- 
fequence, at laft, is only a few drops, 
weighty enough todefcend, though the 
air was in its utmoft degree of gravity, 
and the mercury at thirty-one inches. 
The vulgar folutions of thefe difficul-~ 
ties are infufficient and puzzling, and 
very inconfiftent with avowed princi- 
ples: And, in my humble opinion, 
there will never appear a certain and 
fatisfactory account of thefe perplexing 
phenomena, till fome fage Naturalift 
fhall give himfelf the trouble of a more 
full and complete Diary, than as yet has 
been publifhed; where, together with 
the degrees of the barometer, thermo- 
meter, and hygrometer, fhall be taken 

| in, 


e moon, the fi tuation of the wind, 
th its degrees of roughnefs, the co- 
urs of the clouds at fun rifing and fet- 


ve flocking of birds, and divers other 
“may be of great ufe, in conjunction 


confirm our prognoftication: In the 
mean time it muft be confeffed, that 
this ingenious machine is of great ufe 
to the obfervant Huntfman; and when 
he rifes in the morning, and finds the 
“air moift and temperate, the quick- 
-filver in his glafs moderately high, or 
_ gently convex, he has a fair invitation 
to prepare for his exercife. I know it 


men to fix the time two or three days 


hunt 3 in fuch or fuch a quarter. But 


Cc enjoy 


1 in diftiné columns, the time of the _ 
‘year, the length of the days, theageof — 


ting, the manner of flying, chattering, : 
‘goncurting tokens and fymptoms, which . 


with the faid inftruments,, to fettle and © 


a cuftom with our juvenile Sporti- 
efore hand to meet a friend, or to. 


appointed matches of this kind are my © 
averfion 2 and abhorrence: He that will 


} 
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enjoy the pleafures of the chace, muft 
afk leave of the Heavens. Hunting is. 
a trade that 1s not to be forced, nor 
can the beft Cry that ever was coupled, 
make any thing of it unlefs the air be 
in tune. 

The earth alfo hath no fmall influ- 
ence on this delicious paftime; for | 
though it fometimes happens (accord- | 
ing to the obfervation above) that the 
fcent is floating, fo that you may run 
down a Hare through water and mire, 
efpecially if you keep pretty clofe after 
her, without the trouble of ftooping ; 
yet, at fuch a feafon, the firft fault is | 
the lofs of your Game ; the perfpirations 
of her body being wafted over head by 
the gravity of the air, and thofe of her 
feet being left on elements that abforb 
or confound them. This laft cafe very 
often happens at the going off of a 
froft, the mercury is then commonly 
falling, and by confequence the {cent 
finking to the ground: The earth is 
naturally on fuch occafion fermenting, — 

| diffolv- 
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diffolving, ftinking, exhaling, and very 
porous, fo that it is impoffible but moft 
of the particles muft then be corrupted, 
buried, or overcome by ftronger va- 
pours. It is common to hear the 
vulgar fay, fhe carries dirt in her heels, 
but that is not all, it being very plain, 
by what has been obferved, that it is 
not only by the {cent of the foot fhe 
is fo eagerly purfued.---The mention 
of froft puts me in mind of a particular 
obfervation of my own making, that 
may be ufeful or diverting to my 
Brethren of the Chace: You all make 
it a great part of your pleafure to hunt 
out the walk of a Hare to her feat, 
and doubtlefs you have often been fur- 
prizingly difappointed on fuch occa- 
fons. You have many times been able 
to hunt the fame walk in one part of 
__ the fields and not in another; you have 
hunted the fame walk at ten or eleven, 
which gave the leaft {cent at feven in 
the morning; and, which is moft pro- 
roe and pd big of all, you have 

often 


« 
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— often been able to hunt it only at the 
wrong end, or backwards; after many _ 
hours wonder and expectation, cherifh-_ 

ing your Dogs, and curfing your for- 


tune,. you are in truth never fo far: 


from your Game as when your hunt 


is warmeit. All thefe accidents are: 
only the effect of the hoar-froft, or) 


very grofs dew, (for they never happen 


otherwife,) and from thence muft the. 


miracle be accounted for.* 
I have already proved that a thaw 


tends to corrupt the particles, and 
have as good reafon to maintain that 


the froft fixes, covers, and preferves 


them. Whether this is done by inter=. 


# © Jn the winter there is no {cent early in the: 
«¢ morning when there is either an hoar-fro& or a hard 


*¢ froft; the hoar-froft, by its force, -contraéts and 


«* contains all the warm particles in itfelf, and the 


ah harder fro congeals them, In thefe cafes the Dogs, 
<¢ with the moft tender nofes, cannot touch before the’ 
<¢ fun difpels them, and the day is advanced, then the. 
*< Dogs can {mell, and the trail yields a {cent as it eva- 


‘? porates.”” XENOPHON. 


-eepting 
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ins mae afcent, and precipitating : 
them to the ground by the grofs par- 
ticles of frozen dew, or whether by 
fheathing them and protecting them, 
from:the penetrating air, (as the sood 
— Wives prefer ve Hew potted, meats and, 
-pickles,) I leave to the Learned, but 
the facts are certain, and contrite! by 
experience, We have, therefore, only. 
to take notice, by. the way, that the 
hoar-froft is. very” often of. fhort con- 
tinuance, changeable and “uncertain, 
both as to its time and place of falling, 
and hence all thefe difficulties are eafily | 
refolved, Let the Huntfman,, as foon — 
as he is out of hed, examine but the,. 
slats windows, which commonly dif- 
cover whether any. hoar-froft has, fallen, 


what time it came, and i in what con-— 
dition of continuance, or going off, it 


is forthe prefent. If it appears i have 

fallen at two, three, or four in the. 
morning, (fuppofe in the month of © 
~ Qétober, and other times of the year 


muft be judged of by proportion, ) and 
to 
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to be going off about break of day, it 
may then be expected that there will be 
a great difficulty, or impoflibility, of 
‘trailing to her feat, becaufe her morn- 
ing retreat being on the top of the 
frozen dew, the {cent 1s either dif- 
folved, or corrupted, or diflipated, and 
exhaled. It istrue, after fuch a night, 
the Dogs will find work in every field, 
and often hunt in full cry, but it will 
be generally backward, and always in 
vain; her midnight ramblings, which 
were covered by the froft, being now 
open, frefh, and fragrant. If the faid 
froft begins later in the morning, after 
— Pufs is Y ated, there is nothing to be 
done till that is gone off, and this is. 
the reafon that we often fee the whole 
Pack picking out a walk at nine or ten 
in the fame path where Sweet-lips her- 
felf could not touch at feven. Again, 
if the froft began early enough, and 
continues fteadily till you are gotten 
into the fields, you may then make it 
good to her feat, as well as at other 
times 
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times on naked ground, though you 
muft expect to run a good rifque at the 
going off of the froft, according to the 
obfervations already laid down. 

It is alfo to be remembered, that 
there is no {mall accidental difference 
in the very particles of fcent; I mean 
that they are ftronger, fweeter, or 
more diftinguifhable at one time than 
at another, and that this difference i iS 
found not only in divers, but often in 
the fame individual creature, according 
to the changes of the air, or the {oil, 
as well as of her own motions or con- 
‘ditions. That there is a different {cent 
in other animals of the fame {pecies, is 
evident from the draught Hounds, 
which were formerly made ufe for 
‘tracing and purfuing Thieves and Deer- 
ftealers, or rather from any common 
Cur or Spaniel, which will hunt out 
their mafter, or their mafter’s horfe 
diftinétly ftom all others: And that it 
is the fame with the Hare is no lefs vifi- 


ble from the old Beagles, which will 
| | not 
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not readily change for a freth one, 
unlefs the {tarts tn view, or unlefs a 
fault happens that puts them in confu- 
fion, and inclines them in defpair to 
take up with the next they can come 
That the fame Hare will, at divers 
times, emit finer or groffer particles, is 
equally manifeit to every one who fhall 
-obferve the frequent changes in one 
fingle chace, the alterations that enfue — 
on any different motion, and on her 
degrees of finking. The courfing of a 
-Cur Dog, or the fright from an obvious 
paffenger, is often the occafion of an 
‘unexpected fault; and, after fuch an 
accident, the Dogs muit be cherifhed, 
and be put upon it again and again, be- 
Tore they will take it and acknowledge 
it for their game. The reafon is, as I 
conceive, the change of the motion 
caufes a change in the perfpiring par- 
ticies, and as the {pirits of the Dogs are 
all engaged and attached to particles of 
fach or fucha figure, it is with difficulty 
“ they 


1A, 


Mey come to. be fenfible of, or attentive 
to, thofe of a different relifh. You will 


Jouler, 1 in this cafe, to a Mathematician, 
who is fo intent on the long perplexing 
ambages of the problem before him, that 


mons himto a new employment. The alte. 
rations in a yielding Hare are lefs fre- 
quently the occafion of faults, becaufe. 
they are more gradual; and like the fame 


© 


{maller. But that alterations there are 
very Dog-boy knows by the old Hounds, 
which ftill purfue, with greater earneft- 
nefs, as fheis nearer her end. 

thedding or difcharging thefe {centing 


ceived whilft quiet in her form, though 


teap over her, or, as I have often feen, 


winded where fhe fits. But this i bi 


pardon the expreffion if I compare old 


lie hears not the clock or bell that fum-_ 


pe, infenfibly tapering and growing 


I take motion to be the chief cafe of : 
particles, becaufe fhe is very feldom per= ' 
the Dogs are never fo near; though they 


even tread upon her. Indeed, it fome-. . 
times happens that fhe is; as we fay, 
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the effect of that train of fcent the left 
behind her in going to her chair, or more 
probably the confequence of her own 
curiofity, in moving, and rifing up, (as 
I have alfo feen) to peep after and watch 
the proceedings of her adverfaries. How- 
ever, we muft grant that thefe particles of 
fcent, though theeffect of motion, are not 
more grofs and copious in proportion to 
the increafing fwiftnefs of the animal, any 
more than in a watering-pot, which the 
fwifter it pafles, the lefs of the falling. 
water it beftows on the fubjacent plants. 

It is very plain, the flower the Hare’. 
moves the ftronger and grofler, ceteris 
paribus, are thefe particles fhe leaves be- 
hind her, which I take to be one reafon 
fbefides the cloathing and fhielding of 
them from the penetrating air by the 
defeending froft or dew) that the morning 
walk will give {cent * fo much longer than 


neve meen ee cree 


* « The {cent of the trail of the Hare going to her feat 
** Jafts longer than that of her courfe: when parfued ; When 
*« the goes to her feat the goes flowly,-often ftanding ftill ; 
© but her courfe, when purfued, is performed running ; 
«« therefore the protnd is faturated with one, and not filled’ 
“ with the other.” XsNoPHOM. ee 
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he flight in hunting. However, it Is 
as remarkable, that thefe odorous par- 
ticles gradually decay and end with her 
life *, becaufe it requires the moft curious 
 nofes to lead the cry when fhe is near her 
Jatt; becaufe the is fo often entirely loft at. 
the laft fquat, and becaufe if you knock 
her on the head before them, there is 
hardly one in the Pack that will {top or 
take any notice of her. 
The greateft art and curiofity is difeo- 
yered in hunting the foil, efpecially if the 
immediately {teal back behind the Dogs 
the fame path fhe came; for it muft re- 
"quire the utmoft {kill to diftinguith well 
the new {cent from the old, when both — 
are mixed, obfcured, and confounded, with 
_ the ftrong perfpirations of fo many Dogs 
and Horfes. Yet this we have often feen 
_ performed by ready and expert Hunters, 
However, if the Dogs be not mafters of 
| their bufinefs, or if the air be not in due 


* This obfervation, which my own experience convinces 
me isjuft, the Reader will find direétly contradicted in the 
rik fubfequent letters, Secletter6, 


D2 pe balance, 


will 
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balance, the difficulty will be tha : 
greater...) : : 
- The Reader will obferve, that the re+ 
marks I] have made are generally on the 
Hare, which, I have faid, is of all others 
moft worthy of our fpeculation and en- | 
quiry. By analogy the hunting the Deer 
or Fox will be eafily underftood, for © 
though the feent of thefe is generally 
higher, more obvious to nofes of the 
Dogs, and in greater plenty whilft the 
particles laft, yet for that very reafon 
(floating in the air) they are fooner diffi- 
pated, and require a more vigorous, 
though lefs fubtile, Huntfman, as well x 
fwifter Beagles, 


HOUNDS, | 


fo full and copious in defcriptions 


giving advice for chufing, pairing, ken- 
neling, | feeding, phyficking, entering, 


Jittle left for a new Author, without re- 
‘petition er impertinence. Let me only 
idmire and adore the goodnefs of our 
‘bountiful Father, in furnifhing his chil- 
dren with creatures fo innocently, as well 
as healthfully, to divert them, in fupply~ 
ing us with forces for fubduing and de- 


would 


oay learned Predecetor’s have been 


iets of thefe Animals, in directions for — 
mending and improving the Breed, in — 


governing, encouraging, and correcting 
the loud-tongued Society, that there is. 


froyng: thofe: beatls of rapine, which 


| (ae? 
would otherwife multiply, to the great . 
difturbance, danger, and deftruction of 
the reft of the creation. ) 
It is a common practice of our young 

Students in Philofophy, (for! ‘ufe or for 
diverfion,) either for the love of know- _ 
ledge, or of mifchief, to fteal or lay hold 
of their neighbours Dogs, in order to 
difle& them. We may hear them often 
difplaying their kill, with pert eloquence; 
boafting of their difcoveries in the circu- 
lation of the blood, the contexture of the 
mu{cles, the progrefs of the nerves, veins, 
and arteries, and learnedly defeanting on 
the glands or ftrainers, the imperceptible 
ducts of the lacteals, as well as the fpiral 
motion of the bowels. To fuch I re- 
commend a little farther and more parti- 
cular enquiry into the {pecial formation 
of thefe creatures, Let them employ 
their knives, their glafles, and their pens, 
to deferibe to us ignorant Country ‘Squires 
the organs of found, as well as fcent, in — 
this domeftic animal we fo much delight 
in. I leave to thefe curious Virtuofi to 
delineate 


a) 
ae the lamina of the Beagles nofes, 


‘h thofe innumerable olfa€tory tubes 
ners of all fizes and al that are 


att upon 1 me in thie place: to give 
n anfwer. 
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' ¢ et were r atiginiatly rented? “What | 
7 thofe forte asym out of which 
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My anfwer 1s fhort and plain, yee 


Q fomething fuller than the queftions res - 


quire: That, inmy opinion, not only all 
Hounds or Beagles, but all Dogs what- 
foever, even from the terrible Boar Dog 
to the little Flora, are all one in the firft 
creation, that every virtue and faculty, 
fize or fhape, which we find or improve 
in every Dog upon earth, were originally 
comprehended in the firft parents of the 


fpecies ; and that all this variety we be-_ 
hold in them, is either the natural pro-. 


duct of the climate, or the accidental 
effect of foil; food, or fituation, or very 
frequently the iffue of human care, cu- 
riofity, or caprice. Every Huntfman 
knows that a vait alteration may be made 
in his breed, asto tongue, heels, or colour, 
“by induftrioufly improving the fame blood 
for twenty or thirty years ; and what 
‘pature can do, (which wifely tends to 
render every kind of creature fit for the 
- country where it is to inhabit, or be em- 


ployed,) is manifeft by this: That a’. 


couple of right Southern Hounds, 1c 
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yed tothe North, and fuffer to propa- 
te, without art or mixture, ina hilly 
nountainous country, where the air is 
ight and thin, will, by fenfible degrees, 

decline and degenerate into lighter bo-' 
dies, and fhriller voices, if not rougher 
oats. The like alterations may be ob- 


ihr cattle, and nies in every other 
yecies fubject to the art and intereft of 
an, and employed. to generate at his. 
choice and humour. Even in thofeanimals 
that are reckoned among the fere natura, — 
every traveller bears witnefs of a remark- 
able difference, and I hope the Reader 
will pardon the comparifon if I affirm the 
fame of man himfelf, _ ° 
"That we are all, of every nation and 
anguage, the fons of Adam, we have the 
aa of God, which to honeft 


the ancient <oee Hiftorians, and Geo- 


praphierss who will foon fupply them with, 
E | innw- 
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innumerable arguments and obfervations 
which unanfwerably demonftrate the - 
novelty of the world. The migration of 
colonies, the gradual peopling of the 
earth, and the propagating and fpreading 
of the human fpecies from one and the 
fame original; and yet what an incredi- 
ble and monftrous variety is rifen among 
us, in humour and conftitution, as well 
as fhape and colour? Who could imagine 
the thick.lipped Ethiopian, wool-pated 
Negroe, the blink -eyed Chinefe, the 
.. ftately Spaniard, and the dapper French- 


wan, to be of the fame parentage? Or 


to go no farther than our own nation 
and climate, how improbable may it feem 
that the fafhionable Nymph, who is not 
able to make a vifit of thirty yards with- 
out a chair or coach, a Squire to lead 
her, or a cane to fupport her, fhould be 
_caft in the fame mould with the F armer’s 
Daughter? Or that the fturdy Champions 
of Queen Beis’s days, fhould be but the 
great grandfathers of that puny race, 
which is to be feen {warming in all modern 

ae pubhe 
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ublic. Affemblies, unlefs it be at u 


‘But is there not a more fabftantial 
diftintion between Curs and Greyhounds, 
urnfpits and Beagles? I can. hardly 
rant it; or if there be it will be eafily 
counted for by the confiderations above, 
a giving jut allowance for food and 
imate, by remembering that thefe ani- 
als are frequent breeders, that they 
enerate at the choice and difcretion of © 
their mafters, that the fancy or curi- — 
ity of the fons of men have been five 
oufand years mixing and altering, im- 
roving or fpoiling them. The Butcher 
fends for the famous Dog with the filver 
collar to couple with his favourite, and 
fears up pie whelp ‘with blood and 
garbage, increafe the valour and 
rength | abe this progeny. ‘The Huntf 
n nourifhes his clofe-begotten litter 
: fheeps trotters, to invigorate their 
, and Belinda gives her little Oro-. 
ko brandy, to make him good for nos 
ang he to look on, to contract his 

| Be ee growth 
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growth into a petit epitome of her fres 
eau, Philander, bes 
But notwithftanding the effects of hu- 
man induftry and contrivance are thus 
great and numerous, yet they are not 
infinite, there is ftilla ne plus to which © 
they.are ftinted, nor can all our devices 
add one new {pecies to the works of the 
creation. Nature is fill uniform as to 
the main, the Almighty Creator is not to 
he imitated by fhort-handed mortals: In 
{pite of art our mules will all be barren; 
nor can the moft cunning projector pro- 
duce one amphigeneous animal that will 
increafe and multiply, There appears a 
diftinét fpecific difference in all. living 
creatures; the Horfe, the Dog, the Bear, 
the Goat, however diverfified by art or 
accident in fize or figure, will ever difeo- 
ver fomething that appropriates to them 
thofe names or characters; and, above 
all other things, the peculiar appetites 
and powers of generation will prompt 
them to own and indicate their relation. 
This, I conceive, is the moft undeniable - 
| argu- 
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eument that all Dogs are of one original.’ 
pecies, fince every body knows that no 
leformity, difproportion, or diffimilitude, 
‘an hinder any one of that name from, 
ourting, following, or accepting the 
other, nor their mongrel offspring from 
mjoying the common nature and facul- 
ties of the {pecies. . : ee 
_ But admitting the diftintions of 
Jounds, Beagles, &c. as they commonly : 
ftand, I have been alfo confulted what _ 
particular forts I would recommend for 
each particular Game in this ifland. 
or the Deer, the Fox, the Otter, &c. 
ery Sportfman knows the breed ‘hat is 
moft proper; but as each of them, with a 
little application, will joyfully foliow the 
tweet {cented: Hare, the query is, what 
kind is “preferable for that delightful 


‘The mott fatisfactory reply to every — 
Hunter is, that his own kind is beft; but 
ach as are fetting up.a new cry, | would 
idvife to begin to breed on the middle 
fize Hog, betwixt the Southern Hound 
and 


(738) 
and the Northern Beagle. It is true, 
the fineft and moft curious {port is gene- 
rally with the former. Whether it be 
the particular formation of their long 
trunks, or the extraordinary moifture 
that always cleaves to the nofes and lips 
of thefe fort of Dogs, I need not enquire 
in this place, but certain it 1s that they 
are endued with the moft accurate fenfe of 
{melling, and can often take and diftin- 
— guifh the feent an hour after the lighter 
Beagles can make nothing of it. Their 
flownefs alfo better difpofes them to re- 
ceive the commands and direCtions of the 
Huntfman, and their much phlegm, 
(for there feems to be a difference in the 
conftitutions of other animals as well as 
man,) I fay, their phlegm gives them 
patience to proceed with caution and re- 
gularity, to make fure of every ftep as 
they go, carefully to defcribe every inden- 
ture, to unravel each puzzling trick or 
figure. But thefe grave fort of Dogs are 
however fitteft for mafters of the fame tem-= 
per, as they are able to hunt in cold {cent, 


they 


ae 


ec 
4 y are too apt to make it fo, by their want 
eed and vigor to pufh forward, and 
pit warm; their exactnefs often renders 
em trifling and tedious; and they are 
ke fome nice Dames, who ftand picking 
ut every duft and mote, whilft they 
ight drefs the meat. By this means, 
ough the hunt be finer, yet the prey 
hich is by fome thought neceflary to 
mplete the {port) very. often efcapes, 
e length of the chace takes up the time, 


expofes them to numerous hazards 
ofing. 


The North Country Aerie. is nimble 
vigorous, and does his bufinefs as 
oufly as Jehu himfelf can with him: 
purfues Pufs with the moft impetuous 
gernefs, gives’ her no time to breathe 
double, and, if the {cent lies high, 
Il eafily demolith a leath, or two brace 
fore dinner *. But this is too much, 
ie : “too | 


AH other kind of ound ls are now entirely laid afide © 
1ofe who affect to hunt in ftyle, though Somerville 
gives 
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too fhort, and violent, nor is fuch fuc- 
cefs often to be expected. For though 
this kind of Dogs are much in requeft 
among our younger Gentry, who take 
out-running and out-riding their neigh- 
hours to be the beft part of the fport; 
yet it would make one fick to be out with 
them in a crofs morning, when the walk 
lies backward, or the fcent low or falling. 
The Huntfman rates, the Groom rides, 
the “Squire fwears, the whips crack; 
war-wing, war-counter, war-fheep, p— 
take ye, the d—1 had ye, is the burden 
of their mufick. Their high mettle makes 
_ thern impatient to drive the nail as it will 
gO, rather than ftay to creep or {toop, they _ 


gives his teftimony againft ee practice -in the following 
animated lines : 


<< A different Hound for every different chace 

“* Seleé&t with judgment, nor the timorous Hare 

*¢ O’er match’d deftroy, but leave that vile offence 

‘© 'Tothe mean, murderous, courfing crew, intent 

‘© On blood and fpoil; O bla their hopes, juft 
Heaven !?? SOMERVILLE’S CHACE. 
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uth forward, at every fume they catch, 
ey crofs it, over-run it, hunt backward, 
or hunt any thing to force a trade; in 
rt, in my opinion, it is impoffible to . 
make a good Pack of thefe, without the 
mftant difcipline of the whip, without 
perpetually hunting them, and hunting 
them down to tame their fury, and — 
nch their fire. : 
There is yet another fort in great favour 
ith fmall Gentry, becaufe they eat but 
ittle: Thefe, as their nofes are very 
ender and not far frony the ground, I 
have often feen to make tolerable fport, 
ut without great care they. are ‘Ae ng 
ind maggotty, and very apt to chaunt and — 
shatter on any or no occafion: A ‘rabbit, 
n0ufe, or weefel, will pleafe them inftead 
lawful game; and, in truth, it is fel- 
m they underftand (if I may ufe that 
preffion) their bufinels, or perform 
r office with judgment or a0 eg 
‘he mixture of all, or any of thefe, 
ould judge to be better, efpecially ee a 
ftinguifhable portion of fouthern blood 
4 i be 


et 
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be remaining in theirveins. Themanaging 
the litters I mutt leave to the difcretion of 


. the Squire and his man. But I know by 


experience a race may be produced, that, 
by running with lefs fpeed, will furer 
and fooner arrive at the end; a race that 


carry with them a good fhare of the nofe a 


and fteadinefs of the deep curtails, the 
vigour and aétivity of ‘the chackling — 
Beagle, the ftrength and toughnefs of the — 
right Buck Hound, and the tuneful 
voices that are a compound of all; but 
enough of this, ; | 
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ce SHE Horfe I take to be very ne- 
The ceflary furniture towards the 
. Ceo0 pleafure of Hunting; for though 
have heard of wonderful performances 
mong boafting Footmen, I could never 
et fee any creature on two legs keep in 
with the Dogs. Butas every Groom, and 
moft Gentlemen, are well acquainted 
with the ufe, properties, excellencies, and 
management of this noble beaft, I fhall 
offer very little on this beaten fubject, 
only let it be obferved, that not every . 
: good and fleet Horfe is always a good 
B23 Hunter: 


if 
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- Hunter: For he may have ftrength and. 
vigour for a long journey, and yet not be 
able to bear the fhocks and ftrainings of a 
chace; another may be fwift enough 
to win a plate on a {mooth turf, 
which yet will be crippled or heart- 
broken by one Hare in February. The 
right Hunter ought to have ftrength 
without weight, courage without fire, 
fpeed without labour, a free breath, 
-a ftrong walk, a nimble, light, but 
a large gallop, and a fweet trot, to 
give change and eafe to the more {peedy 
_ mufcles. The marks moft likely to dif- 
cover a Horfe of thefe properties are, 
a vigorous, fanguine, and healthycolour,a 
head and neck as light as poflible, whe- _ 
ther handfome or not, a quick moving | 
eye and ear, clean wide jaws and 
noftrils, large thin fhoulders, and high 
withers, deep cheft, and fhort back, 
large ribs, and wide pinbones, tail 
high and ftiff, gafkins well fpread, and 
buttocks lean and hard; above all, let — 
his joints be {trong and firm, and his 
3 legs 


rn ae | 
‘is and pafterns fhort;. for I believe 
here was never yet a long limber- 
egged Horfe that was able to gallop 
down fteep hills, and take bold leaps — 
with a weight upon his back, weithaug 
inking or foundering. 
As to all matters of feeding, phy- 
ficking, airing, &c. I refer you to the 
more expert Grace. or the learned 
Doctors of the Hammer and: Pincers, 
But as my way in ordering my fteeds- 
js to confult ufe rather than ornament, 
always keep them in the open air, un-— 
lefs the night after a hard chace; I al- 
low them two or three acres of pafture A 
to cool their bellies, and ftretch their a 
jimbs, with a warm hovel to thelter ee 
them from a ftorm, a rack, and manger, 
with proper provifions to keep them in 
heart, and a frefh {pring of water in the 
fame field, to quench their thirft. I have 
known a gelding, with this regimen, to 
be found, frefh, and in full vigor, after 
ten years the hardeft hunting; and ae 
dare promife him that fhall try, to : 
| es oe 
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find fuch a one as far beyond the 
. fine-cloathed, thin-fkinned Courfer, ce-_ 
terus paribus, a8 a rough Plowman 
is fitter for bufinefs than a foft-handed 
Beau. | : 
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eee ae: is common cnoueh with our 
& ~ « young ‘Squires to take the firft 
ao8 wide - throated Attendant that 
offers his {ervice, and make him his 
untfman, imagining the green coat 
will qualify him for the office, as fome 
t themfelves for Doétors, with no other 
commendation but large eye-brows, and. 
let of loud-founding polyfyllables. 
But as every wood will not make a 
reury, much lefs is he fit for a Huntf- 
n who is not born with a natural caft 
readinefs of mind, and has not im. 
proved | 


| Ce 
proved thofe talents by long ftudy, ob-_ 


 fervation, and experience. 


L once had the pleafure of a long con- 
verfation with a very ingenious learned 
Gentleman, then feventy years old: 
Having himfelf hunted with all forts of 
Dogs, and in mof of the counties in | 
‘England, he entertained me with a moft 
delightful difcourfe on that fubject, and 
upon my making him a compliment on his | 
perfect knowledge in the art, “‘ Oh, Sir, 
({ays he,) the life of man is too fhort.” 
This fage declaration was received as a 
jeft by fome of the company, but Lhave — 
fince found it a ferious truth. [aman 
old man myfelf, the wiles of the Hare 
have been all along the ftudy of my 
jeifure hours, and yet I am puzzled and 
out-witted by the fubtil creature. When 
I think myfelf fure, fhe often puts fome 
unexpected trick upon me, and hardly 
do I ever lofe her in tolerable {centing 
weather; but, lke a General after the 
lofs of a battle, I can afterwards difcern 


that it was the effect of fome overfight, 
or 


Ce) 


mntingency. For the conqueft of a Hare, 
ike that of an enemy, does not depend 
on vigorous attacks or purfuits, but there 
are a hundred accidents to which the 


fuccefs of the field is obnoxious, and 
which ought always to be in the head of 
the Hunt{man, if he would come off 
with glory. : 

It is not enough, with good judgment, 
to chufe our forces, to raife their courage 
ith wholefome food, and frequent ex- 
hortations, andtomake them fubject tothe 
word of command by conftant difcipline _ 
and exercife, but in time of action we 
ought to be armed with calmnefs and 
prefence of mind, to obferve the various 
motions and ftratagems made ufe of 
o defeat us, and furaifhed with prudent 


mergency to which the fortune of the 
ay is fubject. We muft never forget 
t every Hare (as we fay of Fencers) 

as her particular play; that, however, 
that play is occafioned or changed accord- 
\ G oe 
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ing to the variation of wind and weather, 
the weight of the air, the nature of the 
ground, and the degrees of eagernefs with 
which fhe is purfued. Nor are we to be 
-unmindful of the numerous accidents fhe 
may meet with in her way, to turn her 
out of her courfe, to cover her flight, to 
quicken her fpeed, or to furnifh her with 
an opportunity of new devices. I fay, 
it is not enough to have a general know- 
ledge of thefe things before the Game 
is ftarted, but in the heat of action,, - 
when we are moft tempted to be in 
raptures with the found of the horns *, 
the melody of the cry, and the expecta- 
tion of fuccefs, we muft carry them 
in our heads; every ftep we make we 
~muft calmly piyaks the alterations of 
foil, the pofition of the wind, the time 


a a ue a ne et 


* Tam ata lofs to conceive why this noble appendage 
to Hunting is entirely difufed in this age of expence. 
Perhaps the French horn may be inconvenient in a Fox 


chace, but furely would be a pleafing addition to a gone 
pack of Harriers. 


eu 
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of the year, and no lefs take notice. 
ith what fpeed fhe:is driven, how 
fhe is before, to what place fhe tends ; 
ether fhe is likely to keep on forward, 
to turn fhort behind; whether the has 
ot been met by paflengers, frightened by 
rs, intercepted by fheep; whether an 
roaching ftorm, a Hine wind, a fud- 
den blaft of the fun, the going off of the 
oft, the repetition of foiled ground, 
e decay of her own ftrength, or any 
her probable turn of affairs, has not 
ated or altered the fcent, 

‘There are other things fill no lefs 
ceflary to be remembered than the 
former; as the particular quality and 
aracter of each Dog; whether the pre- 
nt Leaders are not apt to over-run it; 
hich are moft inclined to ftand upon the 
yuble; which are to be depended’ on in 
highway, on the ploughed ground, 
a bare turf, in an uncertain f{cent, in 
ie crofling of frefh game, through a 
ock of hea, ‘upon the foil or ftole- 
ick. The fize alfo and ftrength of the 
G2 . Hare 
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Lare will make a difference ; nor muft the 
~ Hounds themfelves be followed fo clofely> | 
or fo loudly cherifhed when frefh and 
vigorous, as after they have run off their 
{peed and mettle, and begin to be 
tired. 

I would advife a young Huntfman, 
when the {cent lies well, always to keep 
himéelf pretty far behind. At fuch a time, | 
efpecially if it be againft the wind, it is 
- ympoflible for the poor Hare to hold it 
forward; nor has fhe any trick or re-_ 
fuge for her life, but to ftop fhort by the 
way, or path, and, when all are paft, to 
{teal immediately back, which is often the 
occafion of an irrecoverable fault, in. 
the midft of the warmeft {port 
and expectations, and is the beft trick 
the poor Hare has for her life in fcenting 
weather; whereas if the Huntfman were 
not too ferward, he would have the ad- 
vantage of feeing her fteal off, and turn- 
ing her afide, or more probably the plea- 
fare of the Dogs returning and thrufting ~ 

her up in view. | : 
! It 
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be the great favourite, though it would 
be much better if he was hanged, or ex- 
changed. Be a Dog in his own nature 
ever fo good, yet he is not good in that 


the train, and every one ought to bear 
his part; but this is impoflible for the 
heavy ones to do, if they are run out of 
breath by the unproportionable fpeed of 
a light-heeled leader. For it is not 
enough that they are able to keep up, 
which a true Hound will labour hard 


eafe, with retention of breath and fpirits, 
and with their tongues at command. 
t muft never be expected that the inden- 
res of the Hare can be weil covered, 


un yelping ina long ftring, like Deer or 
x Hounds. : 


chanter, 


It is very common for the fleet Dog to 


pack that is too flow for him. ‘There is _ 
moft times work enough for every one of © 


for, but they muft be able to do it with 
her doubles ftruck off, (nor is the 
port worth a farthing,) if the Harriers. 


_ Another thing I dicate! advife my 
tiends, is to hang up every liar and. 


(48) | 
. chanters, not fparing even thofe that 
are filly and trifling, without nofe or 
fagacity. It is common enough in nu- 
merous kennels to keep fome for their 
mufick or beauty, but this is perfectly 
wrong. It is a certain maxim that 
-every Dog which: does no good, does 
a great deal of hurt; they ferve only to foil 
the ground, and confound the {cent; to_ 
{camper before and interrupt their betters 
in the moft difficult points. And I may _ 
venture to affirm, by long experience, 
that four or five couple, all good and 
trufty Hounds, will do more execution 
than thirty or forty, where a third of 
them are eager and headftrong, and, 
like coxcombs among men, noify in do- 
ing nothing. 
Above all I abhor joining with ftrangers, 
for this is the way to fpoil and debauch 
- the ftauncheft Hounds, to turn the. beft 
mettled into mad-headed gallopers, liars, 
and chatterers, and to put them on no- 
thing but out-running their rivals, and 
ever-running the fcent. The emulation 


of 


| Cer) 
leading (in Dogs and their Matters) 
is been the utmoft ruin of many a> 
od cry. Nor are ftrange Huntfmen 
“much better confequence than ftrange 
ompanions ; for as the {kill and excel- 
nce of thefe animals confit in ufe and 
bit, they fhould always be accuftomed 
the fame voice, the fame notes, or : 
llowings, and the fame terms of chiding, 
thing, prefling, or recalling; nor 
ould the country fellows be allowed, — 
their tranfports, to- extend their 
roats, 
It will be taken ill if I fhould alfo {peak 
uinft a’ change of game, becaufe mere 
juires would be at a great lofs to kill - 
ame of their time, had they nothing to 
ill, when Hares are out of feafon. 
wever*, I am well fatisfied that the 
t Harriers are thofe that know no other. 
W is it advifeable to let them change for 


“ They fhould never be {uffered to hunt Foxes, which 
oes them the greateft harm, and they are never flaunch 
hen there is occafion for it.’? XENOPHON. ,. | 
moe a frefh 


(48 ) | 
a frefh Hare, as long as they can poflibly 
follow the old, nor to take off their 
nofes from the feent they are upon, for 
the cutting fhorter or gaining of ground. 
This lat is the common trick with Pot- 
hunters, but as it is unfair, and barbarous 
to the Hare, fo you will feldom find it 
of advantage to the Hounds. 
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; aa one folicitations I have received 
# fo frequently from your Lordfhip | 
BRAGS to give my fentiments on Hare- 
punting, hath at laft induced me to put 
pen to paper; but I muft defire you will 
onfider that, as little can be faid on the 
ect with pofitive truth and certainty, 
eat part of what I fhall advance 
uft be deemed matter of conjecture ; 
t fuch as bears {trong features or re-- 
mblance of reality, being founded — 
efly on obfervations, made in a long 
urfe of years and experience. : 
Hs Mott 
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Moft perfons, I may venture to fay 
all, atone or other time of life, are fond — 
of fome peculiar amufement: Your Lord 
fhip cannot forget in our frequent de- 
bates on diverfions, I have often declared 
Hare-hunting has been mine. What 
contributed to my liking it were, the 
early impreffions I received in favour of 
the fport, from a grandfather and father, 
who made it their particulardelight. Icon- 
fefs to your Lordfhip the being prejudiced 
fo much in its favour ftill, that I efteem - 
few diverfions equal nor any preferable to 
it. The Buck, Stag, Hind, or Fox-chace, no 
doubt have their delights; but of fuch 
fort as cannot heartily be enjoyed, except 
by perfons of ample fortune and circum- 
fiance, like your Lordfhip, and fuch 
indeed do, or feem chiefly to delight in 
thofe fports, though many that purfue 
them, on examination of their hearts, I 
dare fay will be confcious they do it more 
from a motive of affectation than real love 
A Lover of Hunting almoft every man 
js, or would be mere but twenty in 
the 


Cer 

he cia after a Hare, my Lord, find? 
e delight and fineere enjoyment than 
ne in twenty in a Fox-chace, the former 
onfifting of an endlefs variety of acci~ 
Jental delights, the latter little more than, 
hard riding, the pleafure of clearing 
fome dangerous leap, the pride of 
riding the beft Nag, and fhewing fome- 
what of the bold Horfeman, and (equal 
to any thing) of being firft in at the 
eath, after a chace frequently from 
county to county, and perhaps above 
half the way out of fight or hearing of 
the Hounds. Sothat, but for the name 
of F ox-hunting, a man might as well 
mount at his ftable-door, and determine 
to gallop twenty miles an end into ano- 
ther county. I do not doubt but at the 
conclufion of fach an imaginary chace, 
if he came to his inn fafe, he would 
oy all that firft and chief fatisfaction | 
everal Gentlemen do in their hearts after 
Fox-chace, from the happinefs of 
waving cleared many double ditches, 
ive dhe gates, and dangerous floughs, 
Mb dg 
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“without the misfortune of one broken 
mb, notwithftanding two or three con. | 
founded falls in taking flyine leaps. 

& Hying t 


“After a Hare thefe accidents are not 
ufually met with, the diverfion is of ano- 
ther fort. When Puls is ftarted the {l- 
dom fails to run a ring, the firft is cene- 
rally the worft (for horfe or foot) that 
may happen in the whole hunt... For 
the fences * once leaped, or the cates 
once opened, makes aclear paflace often- 
times for every turn fhe takes after- 
wards, : 


The cafe is otherwife with Stag, Buck, 
or Fox, when either is on foot, ten to 
one, after a few turns, if he does not 
take end ways, and lead the keen Sport{- 

_man into continued new unexperienced 
dangers. If he is unhorfed there lies the 
hero of the day, undiftineuifhed, un- 
allifted; if not, he has the pleafure at. 


_ * The fences being leaped can be of ne ufe to thofe 


that follow, he fhould have faid, broken down, 


the 


{ 
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nd of the chace of finding himfelf 4 a 
zen miles perhaps from his own 


‘The former of thefe advantages made a 

oble Peer turn off the fineft kennel 

ngland boafted. The beft of Con- 

arts to this day deplores her Silurian 

rince, who, by a broken rib, was cut 
in the flower of his age. - 


Ohirve tha nimble Harrier, my Lord, 
ontinues the double, on foot or horfe- 
ack, according as age, ability, or for- 
ine impowers him, enjoys every note of 
1c harmony, clofely purfues his pack, 18 
Idom thrown out of fight or hearing, 
nd, above all, enjoys a hunt delight- 
al, but not dangerous, as the Fox- 
ce, moderate, but not fo laborious, 
the courfe of which his fatisfaction is 
‘no {mall degree heightened (whether 
purfues, crofles, or guards the foil,) 
y the frequent views of the Game. 


How 


How quick the blood circulates in the 
vigorous youth, and at the unexpected 
fight of the Hare, how nimbly pants the 
heart with furprizing tranfports, till then 
wnfelt? How are the fpirits cheared, the 
long congealed blood warmed of limp- 
ing age, the memorable exploits of 


hay twenty-fix brought full into: view, and 


feebly mimicked at threefcore and ten? 
How are both young and old loft in de- 
lightful enchantments, when Pufs has — 
balked the Dogs, dropt the Pack, and 
on fome rifing hillock plays in fight her 
little tricks, leaps here, doubles there, 
now fits an end, liftens, then crouched, 
(as if funk into the earth) deceives the 
unexperienced eye, and creeps to a 
guat. 

Thefe are raptures unenjoyed in Fox 
or any other chace; but Hare-hunting 
‘may be as difagreeable to the Park-keeper, 
Forefter, or Fox-hunter, as the contrary 
tome, and each may, and no doubt hath, 
as. much to advance in favour of his 
- anaufement as I can poflibly fay of mine; 
| therefore 
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therefore it would be impudent to declaim 
againft other people’s diverfions, to en- 
hance the fatisfaction found in mine. __ 
It is humour and inclination makes 
one or other partake of any paftime or 
not; and the delight found in purfuing 
a poor harmlefs Hare, with a parcel of 
ugly roaring Hounds, to a man of cold, 
flow circulation, or a fribble of meck 
effeminate temper, may appear, on con~ 
fideration, inhuman ai barbarous as 
bull-baiting. 

The Buck, or aed thie has little 
todo with the Hare; the Otter and Fox- 
hound (the ftanch finder excepted) will 
often join in the hunt, it being very 
difficult to have a complete kennel of 
either fort, fo firmly ftanch, but many 
will freely hunt each others quarry, 
notwithftanding Gentlemen breed ever fo 
true, which in a great meafure is owing 
to fome cafualty in the entrance of them, 
or in their entering themfelves when at 
keeping, At trying young Hounds, 
great regard fhould be had to the quarry 
a I they | 


oer, 2! 
they are entered at, becaufe a Dog ge. 
nerally prefers the game he was at firft 
ufed to, and blooded with. This few | 
Sportfmen attend to, but, on the contrary, 
if they can bring their young Hounds to 
ftoop and challenge a Cat, Coney, or 
Red-herring dragged by a ftring, think 
themfelves well off with a fine promifing 
breed. : : 

The like may be obferved to ftand 
good, in fome proportion, with refpect 
to the fituation. The Dogs that have 
been entered in, and accuftomed to the 
Champain country, like hunting there, 
before the low-inclofed turf; fo low- 
land Hounds perform better in wood- 
lands and enclofures, than the downs and 
fandy heaths. = ts : 


The time for entering young Dogs * 
takes place according to the ie they 


* <¢ Bitch puppies fhould be fir taken out to hunt at 
eight months old, and Dogs at ten months.’’ AENOPHON. 
Allowance muft be made for the warmer climate of 


Greece. 
2 are 


puld Revels month old; ‘eighteen 
jonths i is a great age. : 
ee: L ET- 
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LETTER IU. 


Concerning the Sorts of HARRIERS, 
and Difference. 


PosegHe Hounds moft in ufe and 

eey proper for Hare-hunting, may 
tone v5) be confined to few forts, and 
each excellent in nature. To wit, the 
deep-tongued, thick lipped, broad and 
long-hung fouthern Hounds. 

The fleet fharp-nofed Dog, ears nar- 
row and pointed, deep chefted, with thin 
fhoulders, portending a quarter of the 
Fox ftrain. 

The rough wire-haired Hound, thick- 
haley well ane not too flefhy 

: fhouldered | 


Oe ha is oe. 
fhouldered, eopether swith the rough or 
mooth Beagle. 

Each of thefe forts, as I faid before, 
have there excellencies, &c. It is not poffi- 
ble, with juftice, to commend one before 
another, for kind, colour or fervice, 
preference being given according to the 
humours and inclinations of Sportfmen, 
the tribe of whom are very numerous, 
and, of cont ecace: different in Gp 
nion. , | 
He that delights in a long chace of fix 
hours, often more, and to be in with the 
Dogs all the time, let him breed of the 
fouthern Hounds firft mentioned, or fuch 
heavy Dogs as Suffex Gentlemen run in 
the weald. They make good deep bafs mu- 
fick, afford great diverfion, and confider- 
ing how dirty the country is, (notwith- 
anding a hunt often lafts all day long) 
atigue the healthy footman very little. 
In an open country where there is good 
iding, prefer the fecond fort, with a 
quarter of the Fox-ftrain, thefe fuit the 
more eager active Horfeman, and {pend 
their 
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their tongues generoufly, making des 
lightful harmony, and at the fame time 
go at fuch a rate, a Hare durft not play 
many tricks before them; they feldom 
allow her time to loiter, fhe muft ron 
and contiuue her foiling or change foil, 
if the latter fhe dies ; Beep i in Huntfman, 
5 +, frefh ground on the turf, is in. fome de=_ 
(gree a continued view, otherwife hang 
your ‘Dogs, ( barring no extraordinary 
accidents of highways and fheep blemifh) 
for I would no more excufe the lofs of a 
‘Hare on frefh fward, unlefs the Huatf. 
man’s fault, which is too often the cafe, 
than I would a’ kennel of Fox-hounds 
lofing Reynard in full chace; the reafons 
againtt it in both diverfions are the fame. 
‘The flow Hounds firft mentioned gene- 
rally packbeit. Of thefecond fort, many not 
being of equal {peed, (for it is hard to pro- 
cure an even kennel of faft Hounds,) will 
be found to tail, which 1s an»inconve- | 
niency, for the hind Dogs labour on to 
overtake the leading Hounds, and feldom 
or ever ftop, mor are of the teal ule but 
to 
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enlarge the cry, unlefs at an over-run, 
ich happens at the top of the morn, 
“a quarter of a mile together, then 
e old Hounds, thrown out or tailed, 
often come up, and hit the fault off. 
The fouthern Dogs are. not fo guilty 
unning a-head, for as they pack well | 
ogether, from their equality of f{peed, (it 
eing eafier to excel the flow than the 
aft) at the leaft balk, there are ten nofes 
m the ground for one. | : 
_ The third fpecies of Hounds men- 
ioned. Inever faw an entire kennel of, 
ing in fome parts not mich encouraged: 
They are of northen breed, and in great 
eem, being bold Dogs, and by many - 
Juntimen preferred for the Otter and 
Martin: In fome places they are en- 
uraged for Fox-hounds, but bad to 
ed from, being too fubject to degene-. 
e and produce thick, low, heavy 
ouldered Dogs unfit for the chace. 
Beagles, rough or fmooth, have their _ 
mirers, they {pend their tongues free 
treble or tno and go a greater rate 
ee 


| a OF} ie 
than the fouthern Hounds, but tail abom1- 
nably. They run low to ground, therefore — 
enjoy the fcent better than taller Dogs, 
efpecially when the atmofphere lies low. 
In an enclofed country they do beft, as 
they mufe with the Hare, and at trailing 
or default, are pretty good for hedge-rows; 
yet I have feen eighty couple in the field, 
out of which, in a winter’s fport, I ob- 
ferved not four couple that could be de- 
pended on, the majority being fo propenfe 
to challenge feather or fleak; yet by 
the afliftance of a clever Huntfman, and 
the foil well trod, I have fometimes feen 
pretty diverfion. | 

Of the two forts I prefer the rough, or 
wire haired, being generally good 
fhouldered Dogs, and well filleted. 

Smoth haired Beagles are commonly 
deep hung, thick lipped, and large nof- 
trilled, but often fo foft, folid, and bad 
quartered, as to be fhoulder-fhook and 
crippled the firft feafon’s hunt, and have 
frequently that unpardonable fault of 

' crook 


ees) 
yok legs, like the Tarrier, or right Boti 
urnfpit. 
_I know admirers of this fort, but 
reno favourites of mine, few will endure 
olerable hunt, or at default bear hard 
harging. After two hours running, ob-— 
erve them crippled and down, the Huntf- 
nan may go on himfelf, for what af- __ 
iftance many of them give him, and it is 
lain from their form and fhape, (for na- 
re makes nothing in vain) that they are 
ot defigned for hard exercife. 
So much for Harriers, a deal may be faid 
or and again{ft the feveral kinds: -It.is a 
vide unfettled point to give opinion 
Ipon ; ‘but to fum up the whole.in a few 
vords, ftanch, true Hounds of any fort, 
re defirable, and whoever has them of | 
retty equal age and {peed, with the requi- 
ites of packing and hunting well to- 
ther, whether fouthern, northern, Fox- 
ain, or Beagle, can boaft an invaluable 
antage in the diverfion, and which few 
entlemen, let them breed ever fo true, | 


attain to but in years. , 
K ae 
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The properties to be confidered in the | 
choice of a Hound, were fettled, my Lord, 
long before you and I were born, and my 
opinion can be little more than an acqui- 
fition from former fportfmen. However 
prefer the Dog of a middling fize, with 
his back longer than round, nofelarge, - 
with noftrils bold and wide, cheft deep and - 
capacious, . fillets great and high, haun- 
ches large, hams ftrait, the fole hard and 
: dry, claws large, ears wide, thin and deep, — 
more round than tharp, eyes large and 
‘protuberant, forehead prominent, and 
upper lips thick, and si ia than a 
lower jaw. 

The manner of keeping Hauiids in 
kennel, I fuppofe I am not expeéted to en- 
ter into, be your Huntfman a fellow of 
"very indifferent judgement, ‘and not one 

of the moft nafty lazy rafcals, he will take 
care to keep his kennel fweet, his Dogs 
clean littered, aired and watered, their 
provifions fafficiently boiled, or rather 


ny ftewed. Avoid coarfe, raw and parboiled 


fleth, 


th, nothing foils oat acute Ae cece 
= more. 


As to the method of breeding Dogs, I 
hall only obferve, Gentlemen cannot be 
oo careful, at the proper feafon, of the 
ires they want the fucceffion from. — 
A very little fpoils the litter, and not-— 
thitanding all the care and vigilance 
offible, litter after litter, fometimes 
wove falfe and degenerate, from as high 
red creatures as any in the kingdom. 
kept a Bitch in my chamber from the 
arlieft tokens of her growing proud, and 
ad her fo clofe warded, I could hawe 
aken my oath in all the time, fhe never 
aw any other Dog; yet the whelps inhe- 
ited few or none of their Sires qualities, 
ay {carce the colour; whence I proved, 
hat a Dog and Bitch of the higheft blood, 
way fail of getting tolerable puppies. | 
e like is often experienced among ee 
rfes; How nature errs/in this particular A 
“it may be called an. error) I fubmit 8 
me more experienced naturalift. 
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Talking with a learned Phyfician (a. 
great connoifleur in pointing and fetting 
Dogs) upon the fubject of puppies, he told 
the following marvellous tale of a Bitch 
he had of the fetting kind. ce 
As he travelled from Midhurft into 
Hampfhire, going through a country 
village, the Maftiffs and Cur-dogs ran . 
out barking, as is ufual when Gentlemen 
ride by fuch places; among them he ob- 
ferved a little ugly Pedlar’s Cur particu- 
larly eager and fond of ingratiating him- 
felf with the Bitch. The, Doctor {topped 
to water upon the fpot, and whilft his 
Horfe drank, could not help remarking 
how amorous the Cur continued, and 
how fond and courteous the Bitch feemed 
to her admirer; but provoked in the end, 
to fee a creature of Phillis’s rank and 
preed, fo obfequious to fuch mean addref- 
{es, drew one of his piftols and fhot the 
Dog dead on the fpot; then alighted, and 
taking the Bitch into his arms, carried 
_ her before him feveral miles. The Doétor 
 selates farther, that madam, from that 
| day, 


day, would eat little or nothing, havin 
in a manner loft her appetite, fhe had no 
inclination to go abroad with her matter, 
or come when he called; but feemed to re- 
pine like a creature in love, and exprefs 


gallant. 
Partridge feafon came on, but fhe had 
no nofe; the Doctor did not take the 


time, Phillis waxed proud. ‘The Doétor 
was heartily glad of it, and phyfically ap- 
prehended it would be a means of weaning 
her from all thoughts of her deceafed 
admirer; accordingly he had her con- 
fined in due time, and warded by an 

admirable Setter of high blood, which 


forty miles an end to fetch for the pur- 


| pen from the carelefsnefs of drunken, idle 
fervants, the charge was committed to a 


fenfible concern for the lofs of her 5 


bird before her. However, in procefs of — 


the Doétor galloped his grey ftone-horfe - 


pofe. And, that no accident might hap-_ 


rufty old woman houfekeeper; and, as 

abfence from patients would permit, the _ 
Doctor affiduoutly nteendenl the affaig — 
himfelf. : 


Ce. | | 
himfelf. But lo! when the days of . 
whelping came, Phillis did not produce | 
one puppy but what was, in all refpects, 
the very picture and colour of the poor 
Dog he had fhot fo many months before 
the Bitch was in heat. 

This affair not more furprized than 
enraged the Doctor: For fome time he 
dit red, almoft to parting, with his old 
faithful houfekeeper, being unjuftly jea- 
lous of her care; fuch behaviour before 
fhe never knew from him, but, alas, 

what remedy? He. kept the Bitch many — 


years, yet, to his infinite concern, fhe 


mever brought a litter, but exactly 
fimilar to the Pedlar’s Cur. He difpofed 
of her to a friend of his in a neighbour- 
ing county, but tomo purpofe, the vixen 
{till brought fuch Puppies. Whence the 
Doétor tenacioufly maintained, Bitch and 
Dog may fall patlicnately in is with 
each other. 

That fuch creatures, efpecially the 
female, may at particular times like, or 
prefer, I grant the Doctor; but how the 

im. 
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Prefion of the Dog (admitting to oe 
your him there was any) could occafion 
imilitude in the iffue of the Bitch, and 
or a continuance of years, after the 
Dog’s death, nobody but the Doctor ig 
apable of defending, who to this day 
elates and juftifies the truth of every cir- 
sumftance I have mentioned. So much 
for Dogs, Harriers efpecially. I hope 
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The Sorts and Difference of HAR ES, | 
being of no lefs ignification than 
the preceding Letters. | 


Seeds Hare is called by Sportimen, 
ee Et. 
s 4 # within the firft year a Leveret, 
Gee at twelve months old: atdare; at 
two years old and fo on, a great, a large, 
or a flamming Hare.. I never heard them 
diftinguifhed by other names, nor do I 
know more proper. 
The derivation of the term is not at 
all momentous to the Huntfman; he is 
-fenfible when he fees her every body calls 
, | a fuch 


h acreature a Hare. Your Lordthip : 
nows the Ancients called this animal by 
arious appellations. | 
TheHebrews called the Hare* Arnebeth, 
uich being feminine, pofleffed the ge- 


“*® MAIN, the Hare, from PMY to crop, and 13 
e produce of the earth, thefe animals being very remark- 
for deftroying the fruits of theearth. ‘The learned 
OCHART, who gives this interpretation of the wordt 
cellently defends it, by fhewing from hiftory, tha 
efeanimals have, at different timesdefolated the iflands 
Aftypalzea, Lens, and Carpathus. To this account» 
rt the fake of the learned Reader, I fhall add the follow- 
2 elegant lines concerning thele animals from Bargeus 
rnegets Lib. ili, by which it appears, they are great de~ 
urers of all kind of herbs and vegetables ; 

\ 
“¢ Decerpunt leti turgentia gramina campi, \ 
&¢ Et culmos fegetum, et fibras tellure repoftas 

’ ** Herbarum, et lento morfus in cortice figunt 

“* Arboris, atque udos attondent undique libros ; 
‘© Nec parcunt ftrato pomarum, aut glandis acervo, 

“ Aut viciz, aut milio, aut procerz frondibus ulmi, 
< Preecipue grate fylveftria gramina menthe , 
¢ Queque celunt riguas in culto Syfimbria valles, 
s¢ Ft vaga ferpilla, et pulegi nobile gramen 

““ Percipiunt.” ParKkuurst Heb, Lex. 


have been informed by a Gentleman of experience — va 
Lobfervation, that he has found Haws in the drop-_ 
gs of Hares during hard weather. | 


» 


Lo _ nerality 


< 


ty; but to exceed; like other creatures, in 


- ference of feed and fituation, and may be 


nerality with a notion, no Hares were — 
mafculine, and the opinion fo much pre, | 
vailed, that to this day not one man in 


fometimes called the Hare Aseyées, for his 


‘noting fwiftnefs of feet. 


Re 


a thoufand occafionally talks of a Hare, 
but {peaks in the feminine gender, and nfes 
the epithets Her or She. The Grecks 


immoderate luft; at other times umé, im- 
plying extraordinary fear. The Latins, — 
Lepus quafi levi pes, or Lightfoot, de. 


As to any real difference in the {pecies *, 
I confefs myfelf no judge, I always found 
they correfponded in fhape and fimilari- 


fize and abilities, which I conceive pro- 
ceeds from nothing more than their dif- 


ranged under the few diftinétions of the 


* Xenopuon fays, ‘*' There are two fpecies of Hares, 
‘¢ one large, mottled with black, and a great deal of 
«* white in the forehead; the other lefs, of a yellowifh 
«¢ color, and‘ having little white.” He alfo obferves, 
that <‘ mountain Hares are the fwifteft, thofe bred in a plain 


¢ country, le{s fo, and marth Hares the floweit of any.” 


own 


yit Hare, the field or enclofure Hare; 
e marfhy and wood-land Hare. — 

The mountain or down Hares feed. 
ort and {weet, breathe a fine air and 
yoy an extenfive compafs for exercife, 
are found to excel in ftrength or 
lerity, and ftand a hunt longer than 
ry Hares. In dry feafons they common- 
“make excurfions into the vales for 
erfion and relief, and I have remarked. 
yfelf, and have learned from Shepherds 
nd Hare-finders, (by fome Wags not 
juftly called * Myopers) that Hares arene- 
er more plenty on the hills than in wet 
eather; the reafon of which is plain, 
ey feed, form, and exercife on drier turf 
han the vallies afford. : eo 
Every Down Hare has a multitude of 
eats, which (as the weather directs) fhe 
hanges from time to time, and from — 
practice to fome innate principle, returns. 

o again provided fhe quitted on her own» | 
accord and undifturbed. : 

* From Mee} winking the eyes, q: d. ywwy wirdc 
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The enclofure, marfhy, or woodland : 
_ Hares are experienced to be flower, weaker, 
and more unfit to endure hard hunting 
than the down Hares, the fituation and 
manner of their living being oppofite, 
they relieve on too rank ftrong food, and 
that too near their forms, their circle of 
exercife is more confined, and liable to 
difturbance, and the air they breathe is 
fefs pure and correét, whence proceeds 
purfinefs and fhort wind. Of this fort 
are the Hares in the wealds, many of 
which I have feen when paunched with 
tilcerate lungsand unfound.) | 
*'There are another fort of Hares to be 
met with (though very feldom) different 
from either of the kinds mentioned, that 


sai : 
* **'Thofe Hares that wander in all places are moft 
** puzzling in the chace, for they know the nearett ways, 
** they generally run up hill or on level ground, if they 
“« find any uneven ground they run over it inan irregular 
*“manner,; but very feldom run down hill.” Xznoxuon. 


~ 


Mr. Pennant in his Britith Zoology remarks, that a 
Hare when ftarted, always makes toa rifin gground, which 
he attributes to the len gth of her hind legs, 

a wander 


iyatider about ke vagrants, living ate 
large, and with indifference, in all places, 
feating vaftly uncertain, fometimes in the 
nclofure, hedge-row, brake, or {trong 
covert, at other times in the open com- 
mon or fields. Thefe are the Hares for 
diverfion, and moft difficult to judge — 
off, and dangerous to purfue. They — 
ramble through the barn-yard in the 
night, and difregard the gaunt growling 
Mafiifi, traverfe the orchard and garden, 
trepid and fearlefs, explore the dan- 
rous pond head, nor dread the roaring 
waters, regale on the virgin grafs, or 
render clover, or young turnip, or (as 
fome hidden caufe directs) neglect them 
all, fonder to bark, or browfe the buds. 
ding twig. ' 

When ftarted, they feldom keep any 
certain. ring, but drive on irregularly, 
trying all forts of ground, the turf, the 
hard highway, the watery puddle, or dry 
dufty fallow, and lead the weary Sportf- _ 
man many a painful ftep, and through 


aes a dangero us vaflage. 
: Thefe 


a ae Ds 

Thefe are the old Witches, that afford 

inexhauftible fubjects after Hunting, that 
make the glafs pafs brifk about, the cheeks 
glow, chins wag, and every faultering 
tongue provokeg, that the whole edifice 
refoundsthe continued boifterous roar,im= 
patient each to over hunt or recount his 
part. The inexperienced audience, to 
every orator by turns, attention deal; but 
if the Huntfman deigns the view to hol- 
‘low, or foil over hunt again, fudden fi- 
lence reigns, and ravifhed with the deaf- 
ening clamour of the purfuit, with 
eager infatuation, all applaud, and the > 
moft apocryphal tales affent to and be- | 
lieve; whilft he! wretch arbitrary, — 
(though illiterate) with ignorance and 
pride, native to himfelf, afcribes fome 
paflages, notable in the chace, to his own 
good judgment and underftanding ; others, 
lefs remarkable, to the poor Hare’s con- 
‘trivance and cunning. 

As I am entered upott the fubject of 
Hares, it may not be impertinent to ob- 
ferve, how kind Providence has been in 

| the 
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the SD indeet of shi animal ; and it is 


ing, wild ordomeftic, but is an enemy tothe 
ppoor defencelefs Hare. -Birds of the air, 
‘as well as beafts of the field, feem in per- 
petual war with her. The very reptile 


little home, fecure and unmolefted by the 
defpicable Bat and Owl. Wherefore as 
the moft proper means for prefervation, 

_(amidét fuch a numerous tribe of enemies) 
nature has kindly endowed her with a 
_ temper exceffive timid, continually watch- 


_rafhnefs, to turn from the moft trifling 
approach of danger; all her dependance, 
being in that talent alone, and which the 
wife Contriver of all things, has or- 
dained every part to afliftt and compleat. 
If not unworthy, pray take a furvey, of 


well, indeed, nature has been fo bene. 
ficent, there being fcarce a creature breath. 


Adder will kill the old Hare, paffive and 
defencelefs in the combat: Nor does the | 
‘Leveret feed the fmall circle about its 


ful, and liftening, andever eager, even to 


this little creature; this wonder of ani. — 
mals : ; Not more the charm and delight 


(Sey 


_of the Sportfman, than his Beagles. No 
creature in the univerfe, leaves a more 
grateful enchanting fcent, than the Hare; 
_ the fmell of the Martin is not more ra- 
vithing to the Hounds. Pleafe to view his 
fhort round head; look how extremely 
proper and excellently fathioned it is for 
flight. Was he to maintain himfelf, or 
{eize his food by means of celerity, a 
longer nofe and head, would have been 
much more expedient and neceflary. 

See how long the ears, how large and 
open, how fixed on the head, and when 
pricked how clofe together point, nicely 
calculated to hear the enemy at a diftance, 
and receive timely warning of the leaft 
approach of danger. : | 
- The eyes ingenioufly placed on each 
fide, divided by the whole breadth of 
the forehead, not fituated in the front: 
like a Dog or Cat’s eyes, to fee only the 
fegment of a circle forward, but fide- 
ways, to obferve almoft a whole circle, 
being formed fo as to turn any way, to 
{py impending dangers: from all quar- 

! | ters, 
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s*, and fecure himfelf in time. A fars 
her remark, and worthy obfervation, is, 
the creature, waking or fleeping, perpetu- 
ally watches; his eyes being continually 
open and fo protuberant, round and large, 
lids are far too fhort to cover them — 
n when at fleep. | 
View the breaft, how narrow, and at 
1e time how deep and capacious the 
cheft; for as the lungs are in a continual 
ate of violent expanfions, during the 
time he is hunted, and by the prodigious 
frequent infpiration and expiration, be- 
come in the end fo vaftly diftended, as 
to require a much larger fpace than is 
figned for the purpofe, the cheft there- 
ore is fafhioned to receive more breath; 
give the lungs more room to perform, 
eir office, cing than any creature. 


i? Xenophon, who is minutely accurate in his defcrip~ 
ion of this animal, obferves, that <* When the wakes the 
‘ winks her eyelids, but when fhe fleeps fhe keeps them 
* continually Open, without motion, peving her eyes 


& fixed. 99 
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Take notice of the back, how ftraight, 
and rather long for covering more ground 
. in running, and well filleted or double- 
- reined, for ftrength in the performance 
The feut fhort and high, haunches 
wide, large and finewy, legs ftraight 
and proportionably long, with fuch feet 
no creature in the animal creation can 
boaft. Now I have mentioned the feet, 
permit me to obferve a common notion, 
I might fay an error, there being feveral 
egregious ones about Hares; but the fol- 
lowing, I don’t doubt you have not only 
heard but read of; and that is, if you afk — 
-feveral Sportfmen, why a low-land en- 
clofure, or marfh Hare, endures not 
Hunting {fo long as the hilly or up-land 
‘Hare, the anfwer frequently is, that the 
former generally fill themfelves too full 
of pafture before the form, and that, by 
frequent treading on the foft turf and 
moift paths, become far more tender- 
footed, and unfit to bear hard running, 
than the up-hill Hare, that ufes the hard 
highways and dry turf, which is to be 
met 


| 


ak aay 
et with, three parts of the year, on the 
»wns or hilly land. 

As to the firft of fuch Hunters, or 
riters fo feeming plain reafons, I beg 
ir pardon, but moft abfolutely difagree 
h their opinion, it being more plain 
nd natural to believe, fuch Hares never 
1 themfelves too full, as they call ie) 
nerring Nature, doubtlefs, inftructs 
em better than to over-eat themfelves, 
or gorge fo much to retard them in their 
lerity, which is their only defence, and 
prefervation ; it cannot be I am poflitive. 
the poor fearful creatures fatisfy Nature, 
nd no more; their time of feeding begins 
ccording to the feafon, and a about 
he certain time, afterwards a proper fpace 
duly employed in drying, airing, 
xercifing, and fporting, till the approach 
f mor ning warns them to feek or return 
their proper retirements. 

They do not glutton on their food, like 
wife Heads that hunt them. Eat, for 
he cheer is dainty, we may meet with 
one like it to-morrow. But rather, too 
often 
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_ often before Nature is contented retire, 
molefted and alarmed in the night, to 
fome adjoined thicket, and there finith 
their repaft, on the fhaded fpray or 
four herb; happy in their fafety and foli- 
tude. Or fometimes, as Nature dictates, 
when the fouthern tempeft pours own 
the dreadful torrent, or the chilling north 
{preads the furface with his filvered man- 
tle, fit clofe in form, till bettertimesenfue , 
content with no repait. 

Whether this opinion with thot Sportif. 
men who judge of Hares immoderate 
eating by themfelves, and becaufe they — 
_ have experienced an impediment in their 
heels, from a crammed belly, think Hares 
_ meet with the fame, may be of any weight, 
I cannot fay nor do I care: I have a bet- 
ter opinion of honeft faithful Nature’s 
dictates, than their idle whims and no- 
tions. As to the other part offered, that 


low-land Hares are tender footed, I pro- 


teft, I {mile at the thought of fuch a fhal- 

low opinion. Tender ‘feet in Dogs are 

Sree to the foftness of their foles, Ofc, 
: ‘that 


| ee 

that flethy fubftance called the ball or 
toes of the feet. This tendernefs is natural 
to fome, and is a fault in the breed, one of 
their excellencies (being as before men- 
tioned) hard dry foles; in others it pro- 
ceeds from difufe, in which it is foon 
remedied, moderate exercife every day, will 
on bring the feet into order, and make 
them fufficiently hard, to endure diverfion. 
But as to the Hare being tender in her 
feet, a little obfervation may convince 
fuch cafuifts of their miftake; Nature 
having been in this particular fingularly 
liberal to the poor Hare, by fupplying her 
with fuch feet, as are abfolutely free from, 
and not fubject to tendernefs; or fcarce 
fufceptible of hurt, fo as to incommode, 
or retard her in-running. | 

Pray obferve what a {mall web there is 
between the claws, and the admirable de- 
ficiency of foles or toes underneath ! 
With fabmiffion, what hath fhe to fear 
then from the flinty highway, the un- 
even fevere frofty path, the poignant 


bramble, or piercing black-thorn! No- 
7 : thing 
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thing---the balls of her feet being fup- 
plied, inftead of hard flefh, with a ftrong 
coarfe fur, fuited fo charmingly for the 
purpofe, that fhe treads foft, run what 
road fhe will; and never eafier, or more 
to advantage, than on the hardeft beaten 
path, or ftony rugged road. The very 
furface that cripples a Dog, fhe glides 
over with eafe and pleafure. Take no- 
tice in a froft, for the reafons advanced, 
what advantage fhe has in running, fu- 
perior to moft creatures; whilft the ge- 
nerous fteed founders with moderate 
gallops, and the fleet Greyhound ftarts 
his claws, and tears his foles to pieces, 
on the rugged frofty paths; fhe treads 
foft, as if fhe went on woolpacks, or 
rebounds and leaps upon her very claws. 
View her again on the merry highway, 
though fhe fkims over the clay and puddie, 
- like an arrow from the bow, yet leaps fo 
tender, the furface is fcarce brathed by 
her tread. But enough, I fhall only farther 
advance to fuch tender footed brethren 
one reafon, and a true one,why a low-land 

Here 
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Hare, or by what appellation they chufe 
o diftinguifh her, may on experience, 
ove lefs fit to labour, or hard Hunting, 
an the up-land Hare, inftead of atoo 
eat plenitude or tendernefs of feet, is 
ccafioned from the too ftrong or rank — 
ed, (I don’t mean the quantity but qua- 
ity) and confined circle for exercife; 
hence proceeds fhort wind and purfinefs. 
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Some Perfeétions of the HARE, and 
remarkable Qualities of other 
CREATURES, very se te 
be read, or nat read. 


Pekeef Onvithltanding the arguments | 
“oN a already made ufe of, in def- 
Po cribing feveral parts of the 
Ware, and how eachis adapted to contri- 
‘bute towards the prefervation of the 
whole; methinks I hear you fay what! 
is this extraordinary creature fo complete, 
as to have no fault? Does this wonder of 
animals fuffer no inconveniency from 


any 
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any bof thofe fine parts fhe is compofed of? 
few creatures in the animal, or other 
reation, are formed abfolutcly perfect 
nd free from blemith. How comes. the 
Hare fo frequently to lofe her life, and 
n fuch a fimple manner? How happens — 
fhe fo often to run headlong into vifible 
langer ; into the Traveller's open arms, 

yt Houfe-cur’s: jaws, without. difcretion 
mough to turn to right or left, to avoid 
uch accidents? 

To this may be anfwered, the poor 
dare is far from being without failings, 
ay, on the contrary, hath numberlefs 
mperfections. The very excellence of run- 
ing from, or avoiding one danger, noto- 
ioufly drives her head-long into another, 
ill fhe meets her ruin. She is too often 
ftupid and fenfelefs of the danger that 
ies moft apparent, and plain as poffible, 
which has occafioned innumerable ar- 
uments among Huntfmen, and many 
eafons have been given for it by Natu- 
‘alifis, to you I ao the following: 

N Firft 


| OG 

» © S Firth, [beg to oblerve; notwithftanding 
the defcription given of Hares ears, and 
how advantageoufly fituated, there is an 
inconveniency attends them, which per- 
haps never happened within the confi- 
deration of feveral good Sportfmen. It is 
natural for mankind, who have never re- 
flected on the matter, to think, becaufe 
they have an ear on each fide the head, 
and can liften to a Kennel of Hounds, 
whether they run to right or left, 
ftraight forward or backward, that a 
Hare can do the fame; upon my word 
thofe who think fo are egregioufly 
miftaken, a Hare under purfuit has the 
“faddeft imperfect affiftance from her ears 
{traight before or fideways, that can pef- 
fibly be, her chief excellence being only 
in a fenfibility of the founds that le 
behind her. This is the perfection and 
primary caufe fhe owes her prefervation 
to, her talent of running being only a 
fecondary quality. cee 7 
It is this ability warns her in time to 


‘fteal from form, and deceive the creeping 
Poacher ; 


Mey 
: her ; by this bleffing fhe outttrips 
fleet Greyhound, attentive to. the 


ya. Or when fared by the eeaupuis 

ack, to continue her courfe, with refo-~ 

te expedition, till quite free from their 

Jamour; yet, at the fame time, mifap- 

rehenfive, and deaf to the noife of 
memes: before, alone intent and all her 
‘ culties empleyed, on that fingle point 
of hearing, and running from the digger 
that purfues. _ 

I fhall be laughed at, ese by half 
the Hunters in England, for advancing 
fuch a feeming improbability; but upon 
my word itistrue. Talk with any Ana- 
tomift, that has infpected the ftructure of 
this creature’s ears, and he will give you 
eafons in juftification of what I have laid 
own. 

_ As the only meee rate a Hare has is 
flying from danger, how natural and_ 
lain is it for a common underftanding, 
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- fation, whereby fhe may receive timely 
information of the diftant or near ap~ 
proach of the enemy. 

Without fuch quicknefs of hearing 
from behind, a Hare might run blind, or 
to death, after fhe was out of harm’s 
way, for want of being fenfible of it. I 
challenge all the Huntfmen in Great 
Britain, that ‘are of veracity, to fay, a 
frefh Hare, ftarted or courfed, ever 
ftops or turns her head to look back; 
how is fhe fenfible, then, fhe is clear from 
the enemy that purfued her? She has 
no eyes backwards. ‘True, but fhe has 
ears that anfwer the purpoie. 

I have heard it confidently maintained 
by feveral, and have read in Authors, 
who were more Huntfinen in fpeculation 
than practice, that a Hare’s ears lead the 
way when fhe is hunted: ‘“ With one, 
(fay they,) “fhe hearkeneth to the cry of 
* of the Hounds, and the other ftretched 
« forth like a fail, to, promote her 
me courte. Ridiculous notiGt | When- 


ever fhe pricks her ears an end, oF 
draw 


¥ Becher: it is to ihe ibis more » diting 
d nice on that fide the a 


Had Nature defigned any fingular aid 
o her feet from ftretching forth the 
,fhe would have fupplied her with two _ 
‘one to lie flat on the fhoulders for 
baing: whilft fhe failed by the other); ° 
nnd fhe never would have more occafion 
or both than when feverely courfed, at 
vhich time the ears fhe has’ may be ob- 
erved to lie flat on her neck; and though 
he is obliged, on this occafion, to play all 
er tricks to efcape, to try the wind every ~ 
vay for advantage, yet, in all'the fhifts fhe 
nakes, I never obferved this quality of 
ling-by the ear, both being ftrittty 
gazed on receiving the fmalleft found of 
: Greyhound behind, by which fhe ace 
dingly, more-or lefs, retards or in- 
afes her celerity. There is nothing 
e plain and certain, than that Pro~. 
idence hath endued every creature with 
fome 


— fome excellence peculiar to itfelf. To 4q 
one endowments proper for prefervation 
‘and defence, to another means neceffary 
for the attainment of food and nourifh- 
“ment. i 
Afk a Country Fellow at dufk of the 
evening, why yon Owl fits on the barn 
‘door, or perches upon the gate-poft, rail, 
or beam? He will prefently inform you, 
he is watching fora moufe. But aman 


that is no very eminent Naturalift knows _ 


the Owl ishearkening rather than looking 
for a Moufe, for Owls have ears, and 
delicate ones, I affure you, on which they 
depend for their fuftenance, in an equal, — 
nay greater degree than the eyes. Their 


ears give them the firft and earlieft no- | 
tice of the motion of prey, long before it 


comes into view for the eyes to diftinguifh 


it. Yet, though it may be granted Owls q 


hearken, as well as look for. prey, 4 
would not have you think becaufe they 
have ears, they hear all manner of ways. 
No, they have no good ufe of them, but 
from what happens beneath ; their hear- 

ing 


very erie Berard | or Bde wage a 
have they any advantage at all in 
ring what happens above. . Admit 
ey had, to what ufe or purpofe would it _ 
d? They have not the leaft hope or © 
yeCtation of Mice hanging over their 
sads, but the contrary. All creatures, 
faid before, boaft fome peculiar ex- 
lence. The crafty Fox that fcouts about, 
ad hath various means of acquiring fab- 
tance depends greatly on a talent of 
earing from above fuperior to moft, and 
jual to all creatures. What principle de 
yu imagine direéts him on his patrols, 
‘lurk underneath, or climb the pear or 
umb tree where the poultry rooft? Not 
y much his eyes as his ears: A feather 
{carce moved but he hears it. 

On the other hand, the vigorous wild 
Pole-cat’s bleffing confifts in hearing 
ctly forward, deaf as an Adder (when 
is prowling) to prey or danger behind. 
Tofier this not as conjecture, but matter 
of certainty, the animal’s ears being con- 
ructed for fuch fingularities, efpecially 
the 


ee a 


: a the “ paflage dire&ting to the os petrofum, 


. © which, in an Owl’s ear, is produced’ ¥ 


” farther out above than below, for the — 
“ greater and better reception of found 
© from below. . In a Fox exactly the 
contrary, and calculated to intercept the 
niceft noife from above; in a Cat farbe- 
© hind, to take the forward found; but 
the ear of a Hare is fupplied witha 
* tube direéted extremely backward.” 
As I already faid, the dreads no danger fo 
much as what lies behind her, therefore 
her ears are capable, by reafon of fuch 
‘backward tubes, of receiving the fmalleft 
found that happens from that quarter. I 
could inftance notable differences in the 
ears of other creatures, but it being 
foreign to my purpofe, fhall proceed: to 
another well experienced deficiency of | 
the poor Hare, which is her want of fight. 

* Almoft every one has experienced 


Ca 4 


'* ¢ When fhe is purfwed, the fear of the Dogs and Hun- 
«© ters takes away her prefence of mind, on which account 
fhe often runs unknowingly againft many things, and 
‘¢ fometimesfalls into the {uare.”” XENOPHON.. 


* that: 
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a Hare fees very imperfedt firaicht 
ward; a. fad inconvenieney ‘you will 
“not to fee well, nor hear the imme-_ . 
ate danger that is feemingly fo plain: 
Why really fo it is, and the means of - 
ortening ~ her little life, frequently 
uch fooner than the moft violent hunt oe 
ould do. | 
I have often héard’ Ne when a Hare fe 
has been knocked down, or catched by a. 
Dog relaid, that fhe ran herfelf blind, 
which is-a notion of the moft velgar and ae 
illiterate {pecies. a. 
Some maintain Hares to be of ‘the 
tribe of noGurnal animals, that cannot 
fee wellin the day, theireyes being much _ 
the fame as Cats or Owls, and of a con- 
texture fufceptible of far nicer touches of | 
he rays of light, than creatures’ more 
abituated to day-light. 
‘It is true, I am no Oculift, nor com-— 
etent judge of the ftructure of eyes, but 
f common reafon may be attended to, — 
which every man has a right to offer, ) 
t is natural to conjecture, night or day is 
-QO die 
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indifferent to the Hare, and that fhe only 
‘prefers the former to relieve in, it being 
the moft peaceable time, and freeft from 
danger. ‘The difadvantage of wanting | 
quick fight before, in my opinion, may 
chiefly be accounted for from the fitua~ 
tion of the eyes being fixed in the head, 
at a diftance far from each other, like 
- Horfes; and to fee forward perfect, re. 
quires fome fuch contrivance as the eye-> 
leathers that Waggoners have at. their 
horfes collars, the better to occafion the 
eyes being directed more forward than 
backward ; for as nee are formed to 


: ata the thoulders: it rons no great 
fund of philofophy to judge, that by fo 
much as the eyes are turned’ out of the 


Oe centre of fight to look upward, fuch a 


proportion is wanting to fee downward ; 
and fo much as they are ftrained band 
the nofe to fee forward, fo much is re- 
quired for fight backward, fuppofing the 
head to be fteady and fixed, which is the 
; cafe 
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@ with the Hare that runs faft; at 
er times fhe turns and manages her, 
ead as fhe pleafes. But in an even 
fture of the body the eyes appear fi- 
uated to fee quickeft and beft, full on 
ach fide. Whence it arifes, that the 
eafon a Hare, when hunted or ee 
ees not fo clear directly forward, 


danger ; and the more ‘effectually to ac- 
“sige " ius not alone on the 


infomuch, that for want of a due pro- 
portion of the eyes employed before, fhe 
becomes in a manner blind to the enemy 
that lies fo apparent. Any perfon may ex- 
perience truths of this fort that will caft 
his eyes upward, downward, or from 
fide to fide, he will foon find, when he 
points them one way, how imperfect his 
fight i is the other. 2 ‘ 
a 2 W he. 
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Whether a Hare’s eyes receive any ins 
conveniency from being fo large, full, and 
convex, I do not pretend to determine, 
Oculitts fay, fuch eyes at proper diftances, 


“fee objects (in proportion to the degree 
_ of convexity) more perfect and large than 


thofe lefs convex; or if the eyes fuffer — 
damage, by being expofed night and day 


‘to dufts and infects, becaufe the lids do 


not cover them completely, I know not; 
but be what will the caufe, it is certain, 


_ Hares do not fee fo perfect before as fide- 


ways, or aflant. ) 
And indeed, Nature in forte! aetiite 
has compenfated this want, and likewife 


that of hearing, by a moft incomparable 


fenfe of fmelling; I do not mean the fort 
of fmelling peculiar to Hounds, but a {pe- 
cies that Sportfmen term winding ; being 


that quality, when a Dog holds up his 
nofe, which he winds carrion by, or a 
_ fpringing Spaniel the bird when fhot: A 


Hare has this talent in nice perfection. 
Take your ftand in amoft private corner, 


if fhe has the wind, you will feldom fee 


her. 


ut at a diftance; and though you 
appen to fpy her far off, making 
diy towards you, mark her, indue time 
will break the road, and take fome 
- track, Yet I mult obferve, not- 
anding this .happy endowment fe 
her from. the lurking Poacher, it. 
on fails to fruftrate the {narer’s deeper 
jens; he, acrafty ‘knave, turns this 
fection advantageoufly to his purpofe, 
having found where a Hare relieves, 
being unprepared with engines, the 
rng purfe-nét, or elaftie wire, to fe- 
every muefe and track, ambiguous 
h to prefer, breathes but on the 
, or fpits his faliva on fome neigh- 
ouring clod or ftone, r bending (pray. 
am, on return, difdains thofe roads, 
fible of the ftain; others to purfue, 


at! There falls experienced Puls! 


ifhed and unknown !---Methinks | heat 
t commiferate her, but how fhowid it 
-otherwile? Can animals explore inii- 
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dious man’s defigns, or pervade his crafty “I 
) wiles? oe ! | 
A. word on the breeding of Hares, and 
I hall proceed to the feveral parts ofl 
hunting them. Some are of opinion 
Hares propagate but once a year; lam 
inclined to think, from February to the 
end of harveft, they breed often, other- 
wife I cannot. account for the plenty 
there are. | 
The Does bring two, and frequently 
but one. I have feen three, but very rare, 
I once difcourfed as arrant a Pot-hunter 
as ever England bred, that lived on the — 
borders of South Wales, and had not 7 
fcrupled to kill a Buck or Doe at any 
feafon for fifty years together, who ~ 
affirmed he never faw or killed a female 
Hare that had, or gave fuck to three, in 
his life. i 
The Doe makes choice of fome thick 
dry brake, high grafs, clover, or ftanding 
corn, to kindlein; her paps come for- 
warder under her belly than almoft any 
quadrupede; fhe does not long fuckle her 


young, 


dbe drawn too big, and lie inconveni~ 
mrunning. She brings forth different 
m the Coney, her offspring being com- 
ely furred and quick-fighted, the in- 
it they are dropped. 

isa remark at the death of a Leveret, 
here are white hairs on the forehead 
sis another of the fame breed; I have 
ythree found by the harveft-men near 
|fize, and not one of them had a ftar; 


gar error. 
[he three Leverets were the moft in 
mber I ever faw, that in appearance 
vere the fame kindling. I have heard 
ong Sportfmen (remarkable for the 
rvellous) of fix or feven young ones at 
e, but, from fuch ftrangers to truth, 
ever could bring myfelf to credit it. A 
fain Baronet, long fince dead, delighted 
getting a fet of Huntfmen and Fifher- 
ill than both of whom there 


Hee 


erefore I am inclined to believe ita 


| Sdonvant purely for the fatistaétion of outa 
lying them. 7 

It is-a received opinion | ations Natu. 4 
ralifts, that a Hare feldom lives above fe. © 
ven years, efpecially the Buck, and that 
when either is killed, another comes and 
occupies the place; whence happens the 
Proverb, The more Hares you kill, the more 
you will have to hunt, for when Buck and 
Doe, live undifturbed together a little ~ 
‘time, they fuffer no ftranger to refide 
within their limits*. q 

There is alfo a well experienced truth, 
that fome piaces. are remarkable for being | 
feldom without Hares, and others (though ~ 
as likely in human conjecture as poffible) 
feldom with any. . Whether it is any par- 7 
ticular excellence in the feed, fituation for © 
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® Tam furprized the Author did not here introduce the’ ~ 
' notion, mentioned by Xenophon, and confirmed by Pliny, — 
of Hares conceiving again before they bring forth their ~ 
firft young. Sir Thomas Brown, in his Treatife on Vulgart 
Errors, (a Work in which he would be naturally cautious = 
ef introducing the marvellous,) afferts this circumftance. — 
from his own obfervation. ; q 
i forming — 


hing divantageoully for warmth, | 
aring or feeing, that induces them to 
efer certain parts to others, or that on 
_ death of a Buck or Doe, another 
seeds, and they poffefs their ufual cir- 
le, I do not pretend toreconcile. So 
h for Hares. Now for the Dogs and 
tfman, both of whom it will be ne- 
ry to fuppofe in the field, whether ken= 
lor pack does not fignify*: It muft be - 
erftood in the language of Hunters, 
isa kennel of Hounds, but twenty or 
hundred couple of Beagles make but 


* Thisisa diftinGion entirely obfolete. 
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Of Traitine and STARTING, with 
Directions fo the Huntsman. 


Srothoot Are Hunting commences. about 
4 HS ot Michaelmas, and fhould end 
anced) (would Gentlemen encourage 
the breed) the middle of February. As I 
have fuppofed the Huntfman abroad, and | 
Dogs caft off, we may as well imagine a 
one or other has made a challenge. _ 
For trailing no rules can be laid down 
with certainty, it depends on the judg: 
ment of the Huntfman, and his juft ~ 
wt ia : : know- 
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rlcdge of the feveral’ ‘good and bad 
perties of his Dogs. A kennel of 
the beft Hounds in Great Britain, are 
t (1 may affirm cannot be) all alike : 
e are good for trailing and farting; " 
ers > Cie when the Hare is‘ on 
others again, for hitting off 
guits, running the double, or hot 
1, or making good the hard ways. 

Some Huntfmen, the inftant they find 
ere a Hare has relieved, trouble them- 
ves not at allabout trailing to her, but 
roceed with the company to threfhing 
ae hedges for a wide compafs, many of 
yhom, being fo fparing of their pains, 
often beat over, as beat a Hare up. 
r my part, trailing fairly and ftarting, 
think; the niceft part of the whole 

ime, provided wind and weather 
It is an undetermined pase at trail or. 
Id hunting, whether the Dogs chal- 
ge from any particular effluvia that 
fpired from the feet of a Hare, or 
mains of breath, that in her feeding 
’ oe o and. 
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_ and exercife intermixed with and foiled q 
_ the pafture and herbage. Was. it from 
the foot alone, the moift path would be 
eafier to challenge upon than the verdant 
fward. I have heard fturdy Cafuifts on 
both fides, but fo void of fenfe and reafon, 
little more than the ftrongeft arm has 
determined the point. In my opinion, 
notwithftanding the majority may be 
againft me, I confefs my felf pr eludiced 1 in 
favour of the latter. 

If the Hounds challenge on the relief, 
it is a point of judgment not to let them 
puzzle and ftick, but to rate them toge- 
ther, and to make it good round the 


fences the fooner the better. Now the @ 


Huntfman muft depend abfolutely upon 
his Dogs; the tender nofed Hound ge- 
nerally hits it firft, and is very often un- 
juftly deemed a babbler, becaufe a tougher 
_ Dog does not make good what he opens 
upon ; whereas the difference too often is, 
that one Hound's nofe is fo exquifitely 
delicate, as to enjoy a fcent twice as ftale 
as another. 
| | Obferve 
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Obferve Damfel, or loquacious Dainty, 
yen cheerily, the whole pack run in, 
st one, for want of equal talents, ap- 
ves. But as they proceed to warmer 
nt, if Truman or Ruler (ftaunch old 
unicllors, never known to give opinion, 
it certainty, the effect of long expe- 
nce) gravely undertake to perufe the 
fe, and, on due confideration, chal- 
nge, but in fingle notes, the whole 
ennel (in {cience Brethren and Collegues) 
m every quarter hurry, and with gene- 
l yelp confirm the found report; whilft 
\¢ afliduous Huntfman, glad at heart, 
oratory of his own, proclaims it 
ood. 7 
It is furprizing what a notable confi- 
ence prefides among Hounds, in propor- 
on to the reality of each others affuran- 
. The moft rigid fincere perfon upon 
e earth cannot deteft or lefs credit the 
otorious cheat or liar, than a ftaunch > 
und one that opens falfe, or {pends — 
tongue free to little purpofe. 


You 


‘N 
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on may ‘eel me the ones io 
unnatural ; but what can be more like: 
the Hound that fticks a long time @ 
and continues opening upon one fpot, 
than the man who is-a_ tedious while | 
telling a Canterbury tale, or talks perpetu- - 
ally upon part of a fubject. : 
What like the Babbler more than he 


who prates and rattles upon all fubjects 


with confidence, and underftands no 
one. Po pe 
The notes of the Hounds are certain 
language in the ears of the Huntfman, 
and what he depends upon more than the 
judgment of all his friends in the field. : 
According to the length of time a Hare 


has been gone toform, do they more or 


lefs aflure him of their likelihood to ftart. 
Atthe moft diftant part of her morning’s 
exercife, where the tendereft nofed Dog can 
but touch of the fcent, the truemufical 
Hound opens fingle ; perhaps a long hold- — 
ing note, or (according to the Dog) only 
what fome people call a chop. As they 
gather on towards her, each old Sophifter 
confirms 


™ 


firms his firft opinion by an additional 

te, and doubles his tongue. When near 
form, and the fcent lies warm and 
ng, all double and treble their notes. 

Zeware of the counter-trail, which 
y happen when Dogs are caft off, fo 
;to challenge about the middle of her 
orks, or nearer the form than the feed , 
rere the fcent lies fo equal, that the Dogs, 
yer eager and bufy, often hit the heel- 
vy, or draw amifs: This the Huntfman 
raft judge of by the notes his Dogs firft 
hallengein. If they double and carry it 
n counter, they will foon fignify their 
rror, by opening only fingle; for inftead 
f the {cent lying hotter, and encreafing 
pon their nofes, it is the contrary, and 
windles to no fcent at all. A 

Young Hares tread more deep and 
avy * than old ones, becaufe the younger 


*¢ The fcent of young Hares is ftronger than that of 
ull grown ones, for their limbs being tender, the 
whole body drags on the ground.—At full moon the 
trail is molt irregular for rejoicing, in the light they play 
ether, and throwing themfelves make long inter- 
5.’ XENOPHON. ‘ 


they 
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they are the weaker the joints. At full ‘ 

- moon they make moft work, and go q 
great diftance, relieving upon any fort of 
feed; efpecially that which grows within 
fhade of the hedge-rows and trees. At 
this time Buck and Doe oftenefs affo. 
ciate together. 

Another point muft be obferved, that 
all Hares do not leave an equal degree 
of fcent. The down Hares leave the leaf, 
Enclofure, woodland, and marfhy Hares © 
the moft, efpecially fhe that forms in 


the plafhy ground, or near the river — 


fide or wet ditch; fhe leaves a ftrong 
fcent, being commonly sigan and 
Sreathy. 

The reafon low-land Pais smell 
ftronger than the down Hares, proceeds 
from the fuperior ranknefs of their food, 
and the effluvia in woods and inclofures, 


being far better defended from wind and ~ . 


air than on the bleak downs. | 
- All Hares leave more fcent. going t0. 
than from relief, and never fmell fo 


ftrong, as oe they pafture on young 
corn 


Cs} 

: which requires fo fittle confidera- 
to account for, I {hall for brevity’s” 
omit it, and return to the Huntt{-- 

n, who we will fuppofe on good trail, 
the Hounds doubling and trebling. 
About this time I fuppofe he is endea- 
ing to judge whereabout fhe may 
if he is clever and lucky in this par- 
ular, it not only proceeds from efteem, 
t that defirable token of it field-moncy, 
sich makes many a man neglect his. 
Jogs, too much, in good trail, to myope 
ut in thé hedges and brakes, in 
xpectation of a fo-ho! To efpy a Hare 
10 rules can be laid down, fhe generally 
‘ornis uncertain ; whoever looks for her 
mutt have the idea of a Hare feated 
ongly pictured in his mind. 
‘They very feldom chufe to form in 
gh woods in autumn, becaufe the 
aves, acorns, and beech-maft, are con- 
nually falling; and in wet weather 
rops from the trees diftu rb them. They 
ather prefer the a brake, hedge, oF 
bble. 


Fa Eee 


Q | | Tw 


ee af es ) : q 
ae January, F ebruary, a March, a 
| Genes a: hunt in fome parts till lel 4 
twenty-fifth, they feat moft uncertain, 
and wander fuch a vaft circuit, an in- 
different Huntfman may. trail all day 
long, and not ftart. What adds to their 
uncertain forming, befides the feafon of 
bucking, is, they: are fo liable under 
warm dry hedges and brambles, to be 
peftered with Pifmires, or molefted with 
Vipers, and fuch vermin, that they prefer 
_ the open fields and plowed lands. 

Let us imagine, that by this time 
the Huntfman has cried, fo-ho! Obferve 
how the Heroes prefs together, and par- 


ley over the imagined viGtim. Pride of q 


their eager hearts, and glory of the field! 
How each (e’ er fhe leaps from form) 
wifely pronounces or fize or gender. The 
unexperienced youth, with eyes con- 
vulfed, and phyz diftort and pale, in im- 
perfect, hafty ftammers, proclaims a 
flamming Bitch; whilft fome graver Sire 
(whom age and experience bid be pofitive) 
with paralitic nods, and afpeét four, 

portend- 


nding contradiction, affirms flie is 
ll and young, learned, fage! Others, — 
oyful confufion, amaze, and fufpence, 
rce diftinguifh whether it is a Hare or 
t. The Huntfman, on whom for fu-— 
rior knowledge each dependent is, from 
axums of his own, arbitrarily decides the 
But to fuch Wileacres, who pretend 
th certainty from the whitenefs of one 
rt, or rednefs of another, to diftinguifh 
ick from Doe, it may be faid, there 
but male and female; and the man, 
o never {aw a Hare in his life, but 
ares his opinion at random, it is a 
fs up if he is not as often right as the 
feft of them. But to proceed, as we 
ve imagined a fo-ho! we may as well 
ppofe fhe is actually on foot. Hark! 
e hills and woods refound the loud 


Now the leaden-heeled Hind and 
rawny Peafant, with hob-nailed fhoone, 
abour o’er the clod; the infect world 
remble at their tread, the hardy Wood« 
{peeds from toil, the Plowman quits 


Q 2 1a the 
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‘the unfinifhed furrow; all feamper o’ep | 
the plain, multiplying as they go. Some 7 
armed with clubs or ftaves, in leathern 7 


jerkins clad; others the flail or dung. 


| fork weild, dod oh. frocks of white or 7 


azure hue (fuccinct for {peed ) terrific 
feem. Each generous heart difdains to 


lay behind. Now no diftinction rules, a 
The King, the Keifer, the Lord. the © 


Hind Fellows alike, and Competitors in 
the field. Now Huntfman lay in your 
Dogs well, and rather whifper than bel- 


low to them, till they undertake it, and 


goon full cry. Follow yourfelf at a due 
diftance, and, as occafion requires, re- 
cheat them; if you have not a horn call 


them two or three times together, foftly! 
foftly ! ! for nought but general emulation. 
reigns, Sire with Son, and Son with Sire. 
contend; impetuous | drive the Dogs, — 


Beware the unexperienced Sportiman, 
whether on foot or horfeback, be fure 


check his forwardnefs, many people _ q 


think a chief part of hunting confifts in 
hollowing: loud, and running, or riding 


hard, 


t 
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, but they are miftaken, and fuch 
fons, gentle or fimple, muft not be 
ended if the Huntfman fwearsat them, = 
has a right to do fo. No tongue can | 
e allowed but his, nor, at this time, no | t 
foot more forward than his own. 

‘A clofenefs on the Dogs, it is well 
nown, hurries them too much, being 
pt of themfelves, in their firft heat of 
nettle, to over-fhoot the Game. Many 
jours fad {port has happened from driving 
he Hounds too faft, and confounding 
hem with the.hollowing of the company, 
yr a noify blockhead of a Huntfman or 
Whipper-in. 

As Pufs takes her circuit, judgment i 18 
often made of her gender. A Buck gives 
fufpicion by beating the hard paths, 
ftoney highways, and taking a ring of a 
large extent in proportion to the compafs 
f his feed and exercife, which may be 
guefled at, from the quantity of ground 
the Dogs trailed over. It being worthy 
of notice, that in the progrefs of the 
chace, a Hare will go over great part of 
| : the 


é 
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| the trailed land, and vifit her works of the 4 
preceding night and morning, unlef& 
fhe takes endways, which after a Ting | 
or fo, a Buck is apt to do; and loiter a 
vaft way on frefh ground, without offer- 
ing to return. 

The Doe now and then doubles i in 
a fhort fpace, and feldom holds an end, 
unlefs knit; or at the end of the feafon 
has kindled. At fuch times fhe often 
runs forward, and fcarce ever returns 
to her young, or efcapes with life; 
being naturally weak and unfit for i. 
tigue. 

Yet notwithftanding all that can be ad- 
vanced, both fexes regulate their conduétt, 
much according to the feafon and weather. 
After a rainy night, in a woody country, 
neither Buck nor Doe cares to keep 
— the covert, the wet and drops that hang 
on the fprays offend them; therefore they 
hold the highways or ftoney lanes, for 
as the fcent naturally lies ftrong, they 
beat the roads that take the leaft: Not 
: Sag a Hare judges upon what foil the 
{cent 


( tg) 
ent lies weakeft, it is her ears that 
iefly direct her; for the Hounds being 
tener at default on the hard paths than 
ie turf, fhe finds herfelf not fo clofely 
purfued, by being not much alarmed 
ith the continued cry of the Dogs at 
her heels, The larger the cry, the more 
1 is terrified, and fafter the fpeeds, the 
rtain effect of which is a heart broke 
ener than with a kennel, in number 
id goodneis equal, that fpent their ~ 
ngues lefs free. ‘ 
The fame principle directs her to feck 
e covert in autumn, when the ground 
dry, and wind bleak and cold at 
rth or eaft; then Pufs runs the paths © 
at are covered with leaves, which are fo 
mtinually falling and blowing about, 
beft Hounds can make but little of 
therefore her alarms being not of. 
a continuance, but feldom and fhort, 
he refts contented where fhe is leaft 
lifturbed. : 
Tf a Hare is trailing to form, on that 
ler ends great part of the fuccefs of the | 
hunt ; 


Ce Oe 
hunt; if the is beat up, the firft ring isa 
foundation for the fucceeding paftime, 
all the tucks and doubles fhe afterwards 
makes, being, in a great mealure, like 
the firft. | 
According to the eround fhe runs, the 
Fieldmen are to ftation themfelves, no - 
two are to ftand prating together, let 
each purfue the method he thinks beit for 
affifting the Dogs, and his own diver- 
fion. This is the time to give proof of 

good judgment. | PS ote 
~ ¥f any perfons are lying back, or guard- 
ing the foil, I recommend ftanding alone, 
_quict and private as poffible. Above all, 
_ obferve the wind. Whoever fits in the 


wind, hundred to one he does not fee the _ 


Hare, unlefs, at a great diftance, fhe drops 
back, or leaps afide, for the reafons before 
_obferved. i . : 

On fight cf the Hare, and fhe happens 
to quat, filence will be an argument of 
great prudence; if the Dogs are at de- 
fault, let them remain fo, but if fhe goes 
forward, and will fpeed the fingle view 
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ollow; if the Huntfman is within hear- 
ng, is allowable, in order to encourage 
nd give him information what part the _ 
years for. ; . 


Beware, above all things, the vile 
yractice of hollowing off the Hounds, to_ 

ay them in after a view; leaving un- — 
jaunted ground is the worft thing can 
offibly happen.  Befides, it not only ~ 
poils the Dogs, and accuftoms them 
at every fault to liften for the hollow, 

gut it is foul fport and condemnable. 


I hinted fome time paft, the Hunti- 
man fhould, by all means, go on the firft 
ring, a deal depends on his knowledge of 
t in the courfe of Hunting, and as he 
follows, it cannot be amifs to {mooth 
here and there with his foot*, feveral parts 


i "'Thefe letters, which feem calculated fer fome very. 
ftrongly inclofed country, agree with Xenophon’s account. ae 
of hunting in the mountainous and woody country of : 
Greece; the horfe ia both feem entirely to be ufelefay 


(m2) 
of the circuit the Hare makes, ef. 
“pecially under gates, ftiles, entrances, 
and endings of bye-lanes and highways, 
as often as time and the foil will ad~ 
mit. “ 


By this means (if fhe doubles) he wil] 
certainly prick her upon fome of thofe 
places again and again, and be of fingular 
ufe to the Hounds, in drawing the hot 
foil. As he pricks her, let him bruth it 
out and re-fmooth the places; this is the 


_ beft method of treading a foil, and if done 


with judgment, no Hare that holds her 
foiling can efcape, if the Huntfman is 
_ allowed to put it in practice. 


It is a rule among Sportfmen, when 
a Hare runs the double, to fet people to , 
it backwards, in order to meet, and oblige 
her to take frefh ground, the confequence 
of which often has been, that having 


met and hooped her, the has redoubled 


_ back a few rod, and leaped off into fome 
| hedge or brake, and there guar, till the 


an Dogs (confounded in the midft of two 


equal 


i) nies CO eed 4 One 4 24 % « Eade hee. | i, 
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val burning heats) pafs her and come — 
othe dead default. Now the judgment — 
the Huntfman, and faunchnefls of — 
1e Hounds are to be approved, but theft 


fhall referve for the next chapter, 
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TIONS3 alfo of marvellous Tauzs 


of HARES az Default. 


4H E chief confiderations at default 
# | a are, how long the Hare has been 
eon foot, and how far the Hounds 
make it good? If fhe has not been run 
half her time (as near as judgment can be 
made) the Huntfman muft try expedi- 


—tioufly a wide circle, changing his Dogs 


hard and quick on the highways and fo 


perfift in trying circle within circle, till 


he 
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‘returns to the place the Dogs threw 
at. On the other hand, if fhe has 
en drove hard three parts of her time, 
is near dead run, fhe will only leap off 
few rods, and guat, until one or other 
fthe Dogsjumps upon her. ‘Therefore, 
n fach cafe, the Huntfman needs only 
try.a {mall circle, not nimble but flow 
'and fure, with great caution and care, 
r the compafs being fo little, he has no — 
occafion to draw fo hafty about as if - 
twice as large. 

Take heed of talking too loud to the 
lounds, I have heard fome fellows in 
n harth tone, inftead of cherifhing, rate 
dconfound them; there are Dogs of fhy 
fearful tempers that will fcarce bear 
peaking to. Give me a fellow of ever= 
ating patience and good temper, that 
loes not hunt becaufe it is his bufinefs, 
nut loves it naturally; one with a mo- 
rate voice and clear, that {peaks to an 
Id Hound at default, quick, but not | 
1oify, and cherifhes him nimbly, very 

ften, and an a tone. that enforces life 

and — 
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and courage, and compels him to ftop 7 ‘ 


perpetually. 

Beware unhaunted ground, the incon. 
veniency attending it, will be too apparent; 
avoid likewife the prevailing fault of 
leaving the recovery to endeavour to 
prick; it is not the Huntfman’s bufinefs, 
but the company in the field; therefore 
he fhould not, upon any account, at- 
tempt it. For whilft he is myoping — 
_ about, the Dogs throw up, not one in 
twenty has his nofe to the ground. If 
it happens to be a long dead default, pay 
fome regard, Huntfman, to the tender- 
nofed babbling Dog you difregarded in 
the morning; the delicacy of his noftrils — 
may be fufceptible of the fcent a long 
time later than a ftauncher Hound. 
You have faid, fuch and fuch a Dog 
deferves hanging, he will open at nothing 
at all fay you; but beware, my friend, 
if it is not the contrary, and owing | 
to his fuperior excellence of {centing. For 
as I already obfer ved, a Hare that relieved 
at twelve at night, the tender Hound 
you condemn, will challenge cheerily 

| | next 
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t morning, and in the prefent dif- 
eartening cafe, if he does but open, it 
ay encourage fome ftauncher Hound 
run in and foop; which, after a long 
mens default, he would not otherwife 
. Thave known Huntfmen fo diftreffed, 
to Decks their Dogs try and ftoop (when 
it has been found which way the Hare has 
aulked them) that they have rung an 
Id Hound’s ears fo cleverly, he has 
ared as if he had hit upon a burning 
nt, which has invited the pack to- 
ether, and given them fuch fpirits, every 
Jog has ftooped and tried it. 

How numerous are the marvellous 
ories of Hares at default, tending chief- _ 
ly to aggrandife their extenfive capacity 
nd cunning. Some we read of, when 
hard preffed, that have ftarted frefh 
‘Hares, and gquatted in their forms; 
‘others climbed upon. quickfet hedges, 
and ran a long way upon the top, then 
caped off, and baulked the Dogs. Some 
have made to furze-bufhes and leaped 
from bufh to buth, like Squirrels from 


{pray 
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_ fpray to fpray, by which! means te 


Hounds have been at irrecoverable de. . 
faults; becaufe I never experienced fuch 
craft and policy, it would be wrong to 


deny the reality of it: But, faith, I fmile 7 


to read or hear of Hares, that played fuch 
pranks with defign or on purpofe. 


I have feen faisagiue of their dropping 


back, and feating again in the fame forms, 
alfo of vaulting, running through houfes, 
creeping into {heep-cotes, andl in open 
countries, of holding the fhreep-biemith, - 
and intermixing with the flock; but moft 
of thofe tricks are done when a Hare is: 
harrafled out of her fenfes, and ‘not by 
pure contrivance and defign. 

I will venture to affirm, if a Hare has 
any cunning at all, fhe never fhews it fo 
much (being never more fafe) than when 
fhe continues the foil, or traverfes her 
’ ring over and over. 

I laugh at the fimpleton, that does not 
confider it isa poor Hare’s extraordinary 
fear, not the effect of judgment, that 
- drives and provokes her to fuch rafh and 
 danger>. 
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angerous attempts; and fhall think the 
n fhallow brained himfelf that con-. 
tends for the contrary. ne 


- On recovery, judgment may be made 
| from the time the ‘Hare has run, and 
- time fhe has» guat, how long fhe may 

‘pe likely to ftand; the Huntiman is never 
quit the default, whilft day-light and 
eather permit: If the Hare 1s not killed 
r taken up; there is no good reafon 
hy it is not to be hit off, and it fhould 
be a ftanding maxim, that it is ever as 
safy to r . 
frefh one. 


By a long quat, 


a Hare often becomes fil, therefore the 


many Hares are cat 
up by the Hounds for want of forming 
Huntfman damns and fwears at the Dogs; 


whereas his own d , 
for his ftupidity, the Hounds being en- 


ecover a: loft’ Hare as to frart 


after.a moderate hunt, | 


unters fhould prefs in upon the Dogs, — 


efert fhould be a cudgel ~ 
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‘tituled to. ‘eens Hare thes hunt; 5 It ig q 
the chief. reward of ‘their labour and 


merit. WN 


It is divertiay to hear country fellows, 
on fight of a Hare, cry out fhe is all oven. 
in a fweat, whichis a monftrous igno- 
rance. The moft indifferent Sportfmen 
know to the contrary, the leaft proof 
not being to be found on the nicett ex- 
amination, no more than of a Hog or 
Cat’s {weating. 


There is another prevailing notion*, 
very vulgar, much talked of, and lefs 
underftood, that the longer a Hare has 
been hunted, the weaker the {cent grows. 
1 never found fuch an alteration, and 
if any jndgment is allowed to be made 
from the behaviour of the Hounds, the 
old ftaunch Dogs will be found to rate 
on, towards the conclufion of the hunt, 


% 


* S¢c the former Effay, page 19. a. 
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vith additional vigour, net from ‘decay 
of fcent, but the contrary; whence they 
become, every inch they go, more fenfible 
- of their near approach to the Hare, than 
all the eaters in the field. 


But fhould it be mainte the 
fell does really decreafe, the more a 
Hare is preffed, what can it be owing 
to? To lay it down as fact, without 
offering fome reafon, is certainly a very 
rbitrary determination. Is it becaufe 
1e is run out of wind? Hf that is al- 
owed, Cafuifts, who maintain Hounds 
hunt the foot, mutt give up the argu- 
‘ment. For what reafon cat be affigned 
why a Hare’s feet, immediately before 
‘her death, do not leave as ftrong and 
“equal {cent as at frarting. 

Hares, or other creatures, hard run, 
perform their infpiration and expiration 
_yery quick, at leaft fix times in propor- 
‘tion for once they otherwife would, bat 
cool and not urged. Now if fix expire ) 
2 2 tions, 


| “tions, “under fevere ce are equa 
to one, when'a Hareis juft ftarted, whap 7 
‘difference can there be in the fzent? | 


we Tt may be alledged, the feent lies 

_ ftronger at firft, becaufe it makes its re_ 
tum from a full ftomach, or that at 
ftarting, the lungs having not fuffered 
much diftention, fhe breathes freer, which 
by running low to the earth, intermixes. 
better’ with the herbage: On. the 
other hand, that a Hare long hunted’ 
runs high, and of courfeemits her breath 
farther off from the furface, therefore 
more liable to be fooner feperated, and 
overcome by wind and air. 


To the firft part I anfwer, the fafter 

.a Hare runs, the longer ftretches ; there- 

fore the lower fhe lies to the ground, 

- but the farther the Hounds are behind; 

_ and her breath (though expired ever fo 

ty free) remains a long time, in proportion 
to the diftance, before the Dogs come 

a “up to enjoy it. 
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\i In the fecond place, the hard hunted 
Hare makes her. ftretches, fhorter, which; 
brings her body natur ally more. upright 
and high from the furface, and the feent 
_ hereby is more liable to be fooner over= 
come by wind and weather. But, then, , 
as fhe breathes quick in proportion, ae ee 
juft faid, and ihortens her pace in a fenfix "4 
ble degree, the Hounds, fo much as fhe Y : 
fhortens, fo much do. they haften, : 
being ‘drawn on by an increafing 
feent, even until Madam feels them at 

mer heels. . 


Another reafon, more natural and 
eafy than cither of the aforefaid, why a 
Hare, towards the end of the hunt, is 
often dificult to be killed, is, that af fhe. 
holds her circuit, fhe confines her works 
in amuch fhorter compafs, doubles here 
and there over and over; fhifts, re- | - 
doubles, and tries ain sAapae for reft and J : 
fécurity, making, a deal» >of foiling in: : 
a little -ipace, which rariety of equal ~ ; 
co. puzzles the Dogs exceedingly. a 

But. 
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' But this is difcourfe the illiterate Hunt(.. 
man troubles himfelf little about, his 
Chief ftudy and height of genius ex- 
tending little farther than to that mot 
_defirable excellence of hollowing loud, 
and winding the ftreight horn, and 
talking to his Dogs in an unintelli.. 
ible jargon, that a Hottentot would — 
lufh to be mafter of. 


So much for Hare-hunting. — If you 
meet with any of my fentiments that _ 
agree with your own, or that give the 
leaft fatisfactory information, I am 
fatisfied. You know I live in the 
woodland country, and write like fuch 
a one; my Huntfman is obliged to be 
always on foot, and a nimble one.’ 
The properties requifite to make a 
good one, are, as before is hinted, 
everlafting patience, indefatigablenefs, a 
good heel, tolerable mufical voice, and 
a natural love for Hounds and Hunt- 
ing. Lying tongues the honefteft carry, 
but if they do not impofe on their 

| Matters 
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Mafters it may be pardoned. Hare- 
hunting is a fine recreation, and, for 
innumerable reafons, worthy of being 
ollowed, but often fuch hard exercife 

yn foot, that were boys put apprentice — 


© it, not one in fifty ‘would ferve out 
his time, : 
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THLE Vizier always fets out upon his 
annual hunting party as foon as the 

cold feafon is well fet in; that is, about the 
beginning of December; and he ftays out 
till the heats, about the beginning of 
March, force him back again. During 
this time, he generally makes a circuit of 
country from four to fix hundred miles 
always bending his courfe towards the 
fkirts of the Northern Mountains, where 
ee the 
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the country, being wild and uncultivated, 
is the moft proper for game. | 


When he marches, he takes with him, 
not only his houfehold and Zenana, but all 
his Court, and a great part of the inha- 
bitants of his capital. Befides the imme- 
diate attendants about his perfon, in the 
various capacities of Rhidmitgars, Frathes, 
Chobdars, Harcaras, Mewatics, &c, which 
may amount to about two thoufand, he is 
attended in camp by five or fix hundred 
horfe, and feveral battalions of regular fe- 
-poys, with their field-pieces. He takes 
with him about four or five hundred ele~ 
phants; of thefe fome are broke in for 
riding, fome for fighting, fome carry bag- 
gage, and the reft are referved for clearing 
the jungles and forefts of the game: of the 
firft kind, there are always twenty or 
thirty ready caparifoned, with Howdabs and 
Amarys, that attend clofe behind the one 
he rides upon himfelf, that he may change 
occafionally to any of them he likes; or he 
fometimes permits fome of his attendants 

to 
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to ride upon them. He has with him about 
five or fix hundred fumpter horfes, a great 
many of which are always led ready faddled 
near him; many of them are beautiful 
Perfian horfes, and fome of them of the 
Arabian breed; but he feldom rides any of 
them. Of wheel carriages, there are a 
great many of the country fafhion drawn 
by bullocks, principally for the accommo-~ 
dation of the women; befides which, he 
has with him a couple of Englith chaifes, 
a buggy or two, and fometimes a chariot; 
but all thefe, like the horfes, are merely for 
fhow, and never ufed; indeed, he fel. 
dom ufes any other conveyance but an 
elephant, or fometimes, when fatigued or 
indifpofed, a palanquin, of which feveral 
attend him. 


The arms he carries with him are a vaft 
number of matchlocks—a great many Eng- 
lith pieces of various kinds—piftols (of 
which he is very fond), a great number, per 
haps forty or fifty pairs—bows and arrows 
-~befides fwords, fabres, and daggers in- 


numerable. 


Cot 
numerable. One or more of all thefe dif- 
ferent kinds of arms he generally has. upon 
the elephant with him, and a great many 
more are carried in readinefs by his attend- 
ants. 


The animals he carries for fport are 
dogs, principally greyhounds, of which 
he has about three hundred—hawks, of 
various kinds, at leaft two hundred— 
a few trained leopards, called Cdeetabs, 
for catching deer—and to this lift I may 
add a great many markfmen, whofe pro- 
fefGion is to fhoot deer—and fowlers who 


_ provide game; for there are none of the 


natives of. India who have any idea of 
fhooting game with {mall thot, or of hunt- 
ing with flow hounds. He is alfo furnifhed 
with nets of various kinds, fome for quail, 
and others very large, for fithing, which 
are carried along with him upon elephants, 
attended by fifhermen, fo as to be always 
ready to be thrown into any river or lake 
he may meet with on the march. — 


Befides 


ee 

Befides this catalogue for the fport, he 
carries with him every article of luxury 
or pleafure; even ice is tranfported along 
with him to cool his water, and make ices; 
and agreat many carts aré loaded with the 
Ganges water, which is efteemed the bef 
and lighteft in India, for his drink, ‘The 
fruits of the feafon, and freth vegetables, 
are fent to him daily from his gardens to 
whatever diftance he may go, by laid bear- 
ers, ftationed upon the road at the diftance 
of every ten miles, and in this manner con- 
vey whatever is fent by them at the rate of 
four miles an hour, night and day. Befides 
the fighting elephants, which I have men- 
tioned, he has with him fighting antelopes, 
fighting buffaloes, and fighting rams, in 
great numbers: and laftly, of the feathered 
kind (befides hawks), he carries with him 
feveral hundred pigeons, fome fighting 
cocks, and an endlefs variety of night- 
' ingales, parrots, minos, &c. all of which 
are carried along with his tents. 


“° What I have hitherto enumerated are 
the appendages of the Nabob perfonally 3 
i 8 | befides 
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befides which, there is a large public Bazar, 
or, in other words, a moving town, attends 
his camp, confifting of fhopkeepers and 
artificers of all kinds, money-changers, 
dancing women, &c. &c.; fo that, upon 
the moft moderate calculation, the number 
of fouls in his camp cannot be reckoned 
at lefs than twenty thoufand. 


There are generally about twenty or 
thirty of the gentlemen of his Court, who 
attend him on his hunting parties, and are 
the companions of his {ports and pleafures. 
They are principally his own relations in 
different degrees of confanguinity 5 and 
fach as are not related to him, are of the 
old refpectable families of Hindoftan, who 
either have Jaghires, or are otherwife fup- 
ported by the Nabob: all of thefe are obliged 


to keep a {mall eftablifhment of elephants — | 


for the fake of attending the Nabob; be- 
Gdes horfes, a palanquin, &c. 


‘The Nabob, and all the -gentlemen of 
his camp, are provided with double fets of © 
rents and camp equipage, which are always 
fent 


a 
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fenton the day before to the place whither 
he intends going, which is generally about 
eight or ten miles in whatever direction he 
expects moft game; fo that by the time he 
has finifhed his fport in the morning, he 
finds the whole camp. ready pitched for his 
reception. 


His Highnefs always rifes before day- 
break, and after ufing the hot bath, he eats 
an Englith breakfaft of tea and toaft, which 
is generally over by the time the day is well 
broke. He then mounts his elephant, at- 
tended by all his houfehold and Swary, and 
preceded by fome muficians on horfeback, 
finging, and playing on mufical inftru- 
ments. He proceeds forwards, and is pre- 
fently joined, from the different quarters of 
the camp, by the gentlemen of his Court, 
who having paid their refpects, fall in upon 
their elephants on each fide of, or behind, 
the Nabob’s, fo as to form a regular moving 
Court or Durbar; and in this manner they 
naarch on converfing together, and looking 
out for game. A great many dogs are led 
before, and are conftantly picking up hares, 

B foxes, 
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foxes, jackalls, and fometimes deer. The 
hawks are alfo carried immediately before 
the elephants, and are let fly at whatever 
game is {prung for them, which generally 
confifts of partridges, in great numbers and 
varieties, quails, buflards, and different 
kinds of herons, which laft give excellent 
{port with the falcons, or tharp-winged 
hawks. ‘The Nabob takes great pains in 
ranging the elephants in a regular line, 
which is very extenfive, and by proceeding 
in this manner no game can efcape. The 
horfe are generally at a little diftance upon 
the wings, but {mall parties of three or four 
horfemen are placed in the intervals of, or 
before the elephants, in order to ride after 
the hawks, and affift the dogs when loofed 
at deer; or very often the horfemen run . 
down what we call the hog-deer, without 
anydogs. Wild boars are fometimes ftarted, 
and are either fhot or run down by the dogs 
and ithe: 


When intelligence is brought of a tyger; 
it is matter of great joy, as that is con- 
fidered as the principal fport, and all the 


Le. 

eft only occafional to fill up. the time: 
Preparations are inftantly made for purfuing 
him, which is done by affembling all the 
elephants, with as many people as can con- 
veniently go upon their backs, and leaving 
allthe reft, whether. on foot or on horfe- 
back, behind. . The elephants are then 
formed into.a line, and proceed forward 
regularly; the Nabob and all his attendants 
having their fire-arms in readinefs. The 
cover, in which the tyger is moft frequently 
found, is long grafs, or reeds fo high as 
often to reach above the elephants, and it is 
very. difficult to find him in fuch a place, 
as he. either endeavours to fteal off, or lies 
fo: clofe that he cannot be roufed till the 
elephants are almoft upon him. He then 
Toars and fkulks away, but is fhot at as 
foon as he can be feen; and it is generally 
contrived, in compliment to the Nabob, 

that he fhall have the firft fhot at him. [If 
-he is not difabled, he continues fkulking 
away; the line of elephants following him, 
and the Nabob and others fhooting at him 
.as often as he can be feen, till he falls. 
at de Some. 
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Sometimes, when he can be traced to a 
particular {pot where he couches, the ele- 
phants are formed into a circle round him, 
and in that cafe, when he is roufed, he 
generally attacks the elephant that is neareft 
to him, by fpringing upon him with a 
dreadful roar, and biting at, ‘or tearing him 
with his claws: but in this cafe, fei his 
being obliged to thew himfelf, he is foon 
difpatched by the number of fhots aimed at 
him; for the greateft difficulty is to roufe 
him, and get a fair view of him. The 
elephants all this time are dreadfully fright- 
ened, fhrieking and roaring in a manner 
particularly expreflive of their fear: and 
this they begin as foon as they f{mell him, 
or hear him growl, and generally endeavour 
to turn back from the place where the tyger 
is: fome of them, however, but very few, 
are bold enough to be driven up to attack 
him, which they do by curling the trunk 
‘clofe up under the mouth, and then charging 
the tyger with their tuiks; or. they en- 
‘deavour to prefs him to death by falling on 
him with their knees, or. treading him 
; under 
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under their feet. If one tyger is killed, it 
is confidered as a good day’s fport; but 
fometimes two or three are killed in one day, 
‘or even more, if they meet with a female 
and her cubs. The Nabob then proceeds 
‘towards his tents upon the new ground, fo 
that every day is both a marching day and 
‘a day of {port; or fometimes he halts fora 
day or two upon a place that he likes, but 
not often. When he gets to his tents, 
‘which is generally about eleven or twelve 
‘o'clock, he dines, and goes to fleep for an 
hour or two, In the afternoon he mounts 
his elephant again, and takes a circuit about 
the fkirts of thecamp, with the dogs and 
hawks; or fometimes amufes himfelf with - 
an elephant fight, with fhooting ata mark, 
or fuch like amufements; and this courfe 
‘he repeats every day infallibly during the 
‘whole of the party. ! 


The other principal objects of the Nabob’s 
fport are, wild elephants, buffaloes, and 
‘rhinoceros, 


I was 
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- Twas prefent two years ago at the chace 
of a wild elephant of prodigious fize and 
ftrength. The plan firft followed, was to 
endeavour to take him alive by the affiftance 
of the tame elephants, who try to furround 
him, whilft he was kept at bay by fire-works, 
fuch as crackers, porte-fires, &c. but, he 
always got off from them, notwithftanding 
the drivers upon fome of the tame elephants 
- got fonear as to throw noozes of very {trong 
ropes. over his head, and endeavoured to 
detain him by faftening them round. trees, 
but he fnapped them like packthread, and 
held on his way towards the foreft. The 
Nabob then ordered fome of the ftrongeft 
and moft furious of his fighting elephants 
to be brought up to him. As foon as one 
of them came near him, he turned and 
charged him with dreadful fury ; fo much 
fo, that in the ftruggle with one of them, 
he broke one of his tufks by the middle, 
and the broken piece (which was upwards 
of two.inches in diameter, of folid ivory) 
flew up in the air feveral yards above their 
heads. Having repelled the attacks of the 
7 fighting 


Bo , 
fighting elephants, he purfued his way with — 


a flow and fullen pace towards his cover, 
The Nabob then feeing no poflibility of 
taking him alive, gave orders for killing 
him. An inceffant fire from match-locks 
was immediately commenced upon him from 
all quarters, but with little effet, for he 
twice turned round and charged the party, 
In one of thefe charges he ftruck obliquely 
upon the elephant which the * Prince rode, 
and threw him on his fide, but fortunately 
pafled on without offering farther injury to 
him. ‘The Prince, by laying hold of the 
Howdah, kept himfelf in his feat, but the 
fervant he had behind, and every thing he 
had with him on the Howdah, was thrown 
off to a great diftance. At laft, our grifly 
enemy was overpowered by the number of 
bullets fhowered upon him from all fides, 
and he fell dead, after having received, as 
was computed, upwards of one thoufand — 


* This Prince was the Shaw Zadah eldeft fon to the. 
Great Mogul, who had at this time taken refuge with the 
Vizier from the perfecution of his father’s minifters. 
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balls in his body: he had carried us a chace 
of eight or ten miles after him, and afforded 
us {port from morning till twelve o’clock. 
The following year the Nabob took fifteen 
wild elephants at once. They had wan- 
dered up a narrow valley in the mountains, 
which was terminated by inacceflible pre- 
cipices, and when they had got to the end of 
it, the country people threw up a ftrong 
rampart of trees, ftones, earth, Sc. acrofs 
the valley behind them, and confined them 
in it. After having been much reduced by 
hunger, they were all taken alive, by let- 
ting in the tame elephants amongft them. 


The hunting the wild buffaloe is alfo 
performed by fhooting him from elephants ; 
but he runs fo faft that itis very difficult to 
‘get up with him, and as there are no dogs 
who will attack him, the horfemen are fent 
after him to endeavour to ftop or turn him, 
but they dare not venture near, as he runs 
at them, and can eafily tofs a horfe with his 
horns, if he comes within his reach: but 
when he can by any means be retarded, fo 

as 
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as to let the elephants come up, he is foon 
difpatched by the match-lock : fome of the 
buffaloes are of prodigious fize and ftrength, 
and have an uncommonly wild and furious 
look, and they are fo formidable in the 
jungles, that it is faid even the largett royal 
tyger never ventures to attack them. 


I have never feen the rhinoceros hunted, 
although thereare many of them on the route 
the Nabob goes; but they generally keep 
to the thick forefts where it is impoflible to 
follow them. When they can be got at, 
they are purfued upon elephants and fhot; 
but it is both more difficult and dangerous 
‘than any other fport, for even the elephant 


is not fafe againft him; for if he charges 


an elephant and rips him with his horn, he 
generally kills him on the fpot; and ex- 
cept his eyes or temples, and a {mall part 
of his breaft before the fhoulder, he is in- 
vulnerable to the largeft mufquet ball in 
every other part of his body. 


When the Prince is with the Nabob upon — 


the party, the etiquette obferved in regard to 
him, 
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him, isthis: as foonas the Nabob is mounted, 
he goes in front of the Prince’s tent, and’ 
there waits till he is ready ; as foon as his 
Royal Highnefs comes out of his tent, the 
Vizier pays his obeifance by making his 
elephant kneel down, and then makes three 


felamsto him. The Prince is then mounted 


upon his elephant, which is made to ad~ 
vance about eight or ten paces in front of 
the Nabob and the reft of the party, and 
in that ation he marches on. When they 
arrive at the new camp, the Nabob attends 
him to the door of his tent, and then takes 
his leave ; and this form he repeats regu- 
larly twice every day. 


As you may be curious to know how I 
difpofe of myfelf in the party, I thall 
briefly mention it. I generally have two 
or three elephants of my own well ca- 
parifoned, and a double fet of tents, one 
of which is always fent on with the Na- 
bob’s, fo that I am entirely independent in 
refpect to my equipage; and as both the 
Perfian and Indoftan languages are familiar 
to me, I mix a good deal in converfation 

: : with 
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with the Nabob and the gentlemen about 
him, and conform myfelf as much as 
poflible to their manners and cuftoms; and 
although I am defirous of being confidered 
entirely on an equal footing with the na- 
tive gentlemen about the court, yet the 
Vizier generally fhews me particular marks 


of attention, by making me ride clofe to 
himfelf, 


ExpLANATION of Locan Worps. 

Amary-—The machine faftened upon the 
back of the elephant for riding in. It is 
generally made of wood, painted and 
gilded. It is of a fquare form, with ledges 
about eight inches high, and in two divi- 
fions, the largeft before, and a {mall one 
behind for a fervant; the farft divifion is 
from three to four feet wide, with cufhions 
and bedding in it; and the whole is covered 
by acanopy, fupported with eight ftandards, 


and covered with Englith broad cloth, either — 


plain or embroidered. 


Howdab. 
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Howdab.—The fame as an amary, but 
_ Without a canopy. 

Rhidmitgar—A_ footman, or valet-de 
chambre. 

Harcara.—A fervant employed for mef- 
fages, and to procure intelligence. 

Chobdar.—A fervant who carries a filver 
mace in front of the proceflion, who at- 
tends at the door to announce ftrangers and 
vilitors, and who is {ent upon meflages of 
ceremony. 


Mewatics.—A fe& of Hindoftan foldiers, ” 


principally employed as guards. 

Frafhes,—Servants whofe bufinefs is to 
pitch tents in the field, and in the houfe to 
fpread the carpets, &c. and keep the apart- 
ments clean. : 

Zenanab.—The Seraglio. 

jungle.—Defert and uncultivated places, 
whether covered with long grafs or reeds, 
or with bruth-wood, or forefis. 
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HE Anfwer of Warren Haftings, Efg. to the 
: Articles exhibited by the Knights, Citizens, and 
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felves, and of all the Commons of Great Britain, in 
maintenance of their Impeachment againft him for High 
Crimes and Mifdemeanours, fuppofed to have been by 
him committed. Delivered at the Bar of the Houfe of 
Peers, on Wednefday, November 28, 1787. in One 
Volume 8vo. Price only 4s. in Boards. 


The Bengal Calendar, for the Year 1788: Including 
a Lift of the Hon. and United Eaft India Company's 
Civil and Military Servants on the Bengal Eftablifh- 
ment, &c. Including alfo thofe at Madras, Bombay, 
Fort Marlborough, China, and St. Helena. A new 
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The London Calendar, or Court and City. Regifter for 
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New Heraldry in Miniature : Containing all the Arms, 
Crefts, Supporters, and Mottos, of the Peers, Peerefles, 
and Bifhops, of England, Scotland, and Ireland, with 
the Baronets of Great Britain; and the Infignia of the 
_ different Orders of Knighthood in the Three Kingdoms : 
alfo an Introduétion to the Science of Heraldry, 2 
Didionary of Heraldic Terms, as well as an Index to all 
the Peers, &c. with the Tranflation of their Mottos : 
Likewife a Lift of Titles conferred by his prefent Ma- 
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Containing upwards of 1000 Arms of the Peers and Ba- 
ronets, and Rules of Precedency amongft. Men and Wo- 
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The prefent State of the Eaft Indies: By Warren Haf- 
tings, Efq; late Governor General of Bengal; with Notes 
by the Editor, Price only 2s. 


A Tranflation of the Memoirs of Eradut Khan, a Noe 
bleman of Hindoftan; containing interefting Anecdotes 
of the Emperor Aumulgeer Aurungzcbe, and of his Suc- 
ceflors, Shaw Aulum and Jehaunder Shaw: in which are 
difplayed the Caufes of the very precipitate Decline of the 
‘Mogul Empire in India. By Jonathan Scott, Captain in 
the Service of the Honourable Eaft India Company, and 
private Perfian Tranflator to Warren Haftings, Efq; late 
Governor General of Bengal, &c, 4to. 4s. 6d, Boards. 


A Narrative of the Infurreftion which happened in the 
Zemeedary of Benares, in the Month of Auguft, 1781, 
and of the TranfaGtiions in that Diftrit; with an Appendix 
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Articles of Charge of High Crimes and Mifdemeanours 
againft Warren Haftings, Efq. prefented to the Houfe of 
Commons by the Right Hon. Edmund Burke. In one 
large Volume 8vo. Price 7s. in Boards. 


The Defence of Warren Haftings, Efq. (late Governor 
General of Bengal), at the Bar of the Houfe of Commons, 
upon the Matter of the feveral Charges of High Crimes - 
and Mifdemeanours, prefented againft him in the Year 
1786. In one Volume 8vo. Price §. in Boards. 


Minutes of the Evidence before the Houle of Commons, 
relative to the Charges brought againft Warren Haftings, 
Efq. In one Volume. Price 5s. in Boards. 


The Debate on the Rohilla War, in the Houfe of Com- 
mons, the 1ft and 2d of June, 1786. Price 1s. 6d. 


The Debate on the Charge relative to Mr. Haftings’s 
Condu& to Cheyt Sing, at Benares, in the Houfe of Com- 
mons, on the 13th of June, 1786. Price 1s. 

The Debate in the Houfe of Commons, June 25th 
1786, on the Eaft India Relief Bill, in which is included 
the Hiftory of the Diamond delivered to Lord Sydney by 
Major John Scott. Price ts. 2 

The above Six Articles, with Two other Tracts, may 

be bad in Two large Volumes, Boards. Price 11. ts, 

Remarks upon Col. Fullarton’s View of the Englifh 
Interef’s in India. Dedicated to the Officers in the Ser- 
vice of the Eaft India Company in Bengal. By an Of- 
Scer, late in the Company’s Service in Bengal. Price 1s. 6d. 

The Debates of the Laft Seffion of the late Parliament, 
in Six Volumes, 8vo. Price 11. 11s. 6d. half bound and 
lettered. 

ge The above Six Volumes contain Mr, Pitt’s and 

Mr. Fox’s Eaft India Bills, and all the Debates on 
that Subject. 


Alfo the Debates for 1784, Firft Seffion of the prefent 
Parliament (being the 16th), in Three large Volumes, 
8vo. Price 1}, 15. half bound and lettered. 


Ditto 1785, Second Seffion, in Three Volumes, 8vo. 
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Debates in Parliament in 1786, Third Seffion, in Three 
Volumes, 8vo. Price 11. 1s. half bound and lettered. 


Ditto 1787, Fourth Seffion, in Three Volumes, 8yo. 
Price 11, 1s. half bound and lettered. 
&> The above Debates contain a very full Account of 
the Proceedings refpeéting Mr, Haftings, and the Eaft 
India Affairs, ee 
Parliamentary Guide; or, Members’ and Ele&ors’ com- 
plete Companion ; being an hiftorical Account of the fe- 
veral Cities, Counties, and Boroughs in Great Britain; 
their Right of Ele@ion; when they were firft reprefented 
in Parliament, and the Number of Voters at each Place 3” 
with References to the Journals of the Houfe of Commons, 
for every Proceeding to be found in them, relating to 
Matters of Election, and Copies of the feveral Writs ufed 
at a General Re-eletion; the Oaths taken by the Elec. 
tors and the Ele&ted; and the Oaths adminiftered to the 
Reprefentative upon taking his Seat; with a full Reci- 
tation of all the various Statutes relating to the Ele@ion 
of Members; and the Succeffion of Parliaments from the 
Reftoration, In One large Volume, 8vo. Price 7s. in 
Boards, : ies 

The Refolves of the Committee appointed to try the 
Merits of the Election for the County of Glocefter, in the 
Year 1777. George Berkley, Efq; Petitioner. William 
Bromley Chefter, Efg; fitting Member. By Sir Cecil 
Wray, Bart. In One Volume, 8vo. Price 4s. in Boards, 


The Works of Dr. Samuel Johnfon. Volumes the 
1ath, 13th, and 14th, Price 19s. in Boards. 


Alfo the Works of Dr. Johnfon, complete. In Four- 
teen Volumes. Price 4l. 5s. in Boards, or elegantly Calf 
gilt, 5]. 6s. 

> The Twelfth and Thirteenth Volumes may be 
had feparate. Price 12s. in Boards, ? 

*«* The Publifher particularly requefts thofe Gentle- 
men who intend to complete Johnfon’s Works, will 
do it as foon as poffible, otherwife they may not have 
an Opportunity ; as there are but few remaining, 


The 


- The Gentleman’s Magazine complete, from 1731 to 


1786, inclufive, 60 Volumes, half bound and uniform, 
very fcarce. 


Poems on various Subjeéts. By Henry James Pye, Efq. 
M. P. Elegantly printed in Two Vols. 8vo. and embel- 
lifhed with beautiful Frontifpieces. Price 12s. in Boards. 


A Colle&tion of Original Royal Letters, written by 
King Charles the Firft and Second, King James the Se- 
cond, and the King and Queen of Bohemia. ‘Together 
with Original Letters, written by Prince Rupert, Charles 
Louis Count Palatine, the Duchefs of Hanover, and fe 
veral other diftinguifhed Perfons, from the Year 1619 to 
1665. Dedicated with Permiffion to his Majefty. By 
Sir George Bromley, Bart.. (Ornamented with elegant 
‘Engravings, from original Paintings by Cooper, Sir Peter 
Lely, &c. executed by Meflts. Sherwins, of the Queen of 
Bohemia, Emanuel Scrope Howe, Prince Rupert, and 
Ruperta, natural Daughter of Prince Rupert; and a 
Plate of Autographs and Seals.) In One Volume. Price 
10s. 6d. in Boards. vaiben 


Stockdale’s Edition of Shakefpeare ; including, in One 
Volume, 8vo. the whole of his Dramatic Works; with 
Explanatory Notes, compiled from various Commen- 
tators. To which are prefixed his Life and Will. Price 
only 153. ee 

s@ Gentlemen in the Country finding a Difficulty in 

procuring the above valuable Work, by directing a 
Line to Mr, Stockdale, oppofite Burlington-houfe, 
Piccadilly (appointing the Payment thereof in Lon- 
don), fhall have it immediately forwarded (Carriage 
paid) to any Part of Great Britain. 


Philofophical and Critical Enquiries concerning Chrif- 
tianity. By Monfieur Charles Bonnet, of Geneva, F.R.S. 
Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Paris, &c. ' 
ec. Tranflated from the French by John Lewis Boil- 
fier, Efq. (Ornamented with an elegant Engraving of 
the Author, by Sherwin, and neatly printed in 1 Vol. 8vo. 
Price 6s. in Boards,) 


A 3 Sermons . 


Sermons on important and interefting SubjeMs, py 
the Rev. Percival Stockdale. luftrated with an elegant 
Engraving of the Author. Price 6s. in Boards. 


_ The Hiftory of New Holland, from its firt Difcovery 
in 1616, to the prefent Time, with a particular Account 
of its Produce and Inhabitants, and a Defcription of Bo- . 
tany Bay. Alfo a Lift of the Naval, Marine, Military 
and Civil Eftablifhment. Illuftrated with a large Map of 
New Holland, a Chart of Botany Bay, and a General 
Chart from England to Botany Bay, neatly coloured. 
To which is prefixed, an Introdu@tory Difcourfe on Ba- 
nifhment. By the Right Hon, William Eden. In 1 Vol. 
8vo. Price 6s. in Boards. 


The Hiftory of the Union between England and Scot- 
land; with a Collection of Original Papers relating thereto. 
By the celebrated Daniel de Foe. With an Introduction, 
in which the Confequences and Probability of a like Union 
between this Country and Ireland are confidered, by John — 4 
Lewis de Lolme, Author of the Work on the Conftitu- 
tion of England. ‘To which is prefixed-a Life of the 
Author, and a copious Index. In One large Volume 
Quarto, containing One Thoufand Pages, with an 
elegant Engraving of the Author. Price 1]. 10s. in 
Boards. 
«> The Union between England and Scotland, bein 
an extremely interefting Event, has led the Publifher 
to imagine, that a new Edition of this Work of De f 
Foe, which is grown very fcarce, would be accept- 
able to the Public, efpecially at the prefent Time, 
when the Situation of Affairs in Ireland induces many 
Perfons to wifh that a fimilar Union between Great 
Britain and that Kingdom may take place, as it 
may caufe fuch an Union, if not to be effe&ted, at 
leaft to be propofed, and to become, fora Time, the 
Subject of Debate in both Countries. . 


Hiftorical Tra&s, By Sir John Davies, Attorney~ \ 
General, and Speaker of the Houfe of Commons in Ire- 
 jJand; confifting of, 1, A Difcovery of the true Caufe 
why Ireland was never brought under Obedience to the 
: : Crown 
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Fhe following Booxs, for the Inftrustion and Enters 
tainment of Youth, are juft publifoeds 


The Children’s Mitcellany, in One Volume, illuf- 
trated with a beautiful Frontifpiece. Price 3s. 6d. bound. 

Select Stories, for the Inftruction and Entertainment of 
Children. By M. Berquin; infcribed to Mr. Raikess 
neatly printed in One Volume, containing 300 Pages of 
Letter-Prefs, illuftrated with Four Copper-Plates. Price 
only 2s, 6d. fewed, or 3s. bound. | 


The Children’s Friend, tranflated from the French of 
M. Berquin, complete in Four Volumes, and orna~ 
mented with Four beautiful Frontifpieces. Price only 8se 

L’Ami des Enfans, par M. Berquin, complete in Four 
Volumes, with Frontifpieces- Price only 10s. 

The Friend of Youth, tranflated from the French of 
M., Berquin; complete in T'wo Volumes, and ornamented 
with beautiful Frontifpieces. Price only 5s. 


The Hiftory of Sandford and Merton. A Work in- 
tended for the Ufe of Children, embellifhed with beauti- 
ful Frontifpieces, in Two Volumes. Price 6s. 6d. bound. 


Sandford et Merton, Traduction libre de l’Angloisy 
par M. Berquin, embelli de Frontifpieces, in Two Vo- 
lumes. Price 7s. bound. | 


The Adventures of Numa Pompilius, fecond King of 
Rome, in Two Volumes. Price 6s. a 


